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OREGON’S MARBLE HALLS 


By JOAQuin MILLER 


Under the line between Oregon and California lie some wonderful 
caverns ina marble mountain, practically unknown to a world that 


will some day list them among its chief wonders. 


Stories of these 


marble grottoes, five levels of glittering chambers with a basement 
apparently bottomless, have filtered out of the Oregon forests 
during the last thirty years from hunters who have found their way 
up the difficult trails to the mysterious little doorway in the 
marble cliff. These stories fired the zeal of Joaquin Miller, famous 
pro pector after the hidden treasures of the earth and poet laureate 
of these western mountains. Here follows his account of his 
recent trip to these unknown marvels, one of the first descriptions 
of a place that will have its own literature when it shall have been 





made accessible to the world: 


IIE wondrous marble halls of Oregon 

lie close against the northern line 

of California, and it is not unreason- 
able to believe it will be found finally that 
they pierce entirely through the marble sum- 
mits of the Siskiyou mountains and have an 
opening on the California side. As yet they 
are only partly explored. They are not 
newly discovered, by any means. But they 
have been named and known only as the great 
Oregon caves, and they were accessible only 
during the summer months, and even then 
by a route almost impassable. So they have 
been left almost entirely alone since 1875, 
when Elijah Davidson, a hunter trailing a 
White-faced bear, found the little doorway 
in the face of a marble cliff, and only recently 
has attention attracted to what will 
evidently be known as one of the wonder places 
of the world. 


been 


The great Mammoth cave of Kentucky was 
for nearly a hundred years a sort of na- 
tional toy. It furnished the sinews of war 
at a trying time when the founders of the 
Republic put their trust in God and kept 
their powder dry, and so it became a sort 
of shrine to their loyal children. But when 
the Mount Cenis tunnel, and even the great 
cities of Europe began to give us under- 
ground caves and caverns of twice, thrice 
or even ten times the depth and distance, 
with little of the cost, the great horizontal 
hole in the heart of the continent ceased to be 
the resort of summer parties or the scene of 
romantic marriages. Besides, the coal mines 
had made caverns and to spare—caves to 
burn, as the slang runs. Then the great 
western railroads began to pierce the earth 
at intervals and it soon came to pass that 
anyone who cared to cross the continent was 














































228 OREGON’S 
compelled to see more caves, and longer ones, 
than could be found in all Kentucky; and this 
without the clouds of black bats overhead or 
the broken saltpeter fragments underfoot. 
And so it fell out at last that few people went 
in quest of horizontal holes merely to get 
underground. For, to say nothing of the 
coal mines or railroad tunnels, too many of 
us old miners have spent more years in the 
horizontal holes that literally pincushion any 
old gold-bearing mountain side than we care 
to recall. 

But a geologist and an all-round learned 
man of Ashland, Oregon, one C. B. Watson, 
came to me here in California one summer 
and. said: 

“Look here! that thing over there under the 
line between the two states is not a cave at all; 
it is a succession of marble grottoes; grotto 
on top of grotto, four or five stories high and 
from five to ten miles deep. I have been 
there twice and know more about this won- 
anyone else, and yet I 
Come, 


drous place than 
know next to nothing about it, as yet. 
let us go together and look into it.” 

I protested that I didn’t like caves; I told 
him the story about the serene old philosopher 
who took his wife out in the sweet moonlight 
to look at the moon and both fell in an old 
well, whereupon he calmly observed,‘ My dear, 
let us look into this.” But when Judge 
Watson seriously pointed out what glory had 
come to Oregon through her having discovered 
the deepest body of fresh water in the Union 
Crater lake, on the summit of the cascades 
of the Sierra Grande del Nord, and how easily 
we might duplicate that, and then hinted that 
perhaps I was afraid of getting into a hole, 
as did my friend, the old philosopher, why, 
like the boy with the bull, I was not to be 
dared. 

One great trouble in these trips is to get 
men of learning and good sense who will 
stick, men who are not afraid of work or 
weariness, cold, heat or hunger; and there are 
not three men in a thousand of this sort. 
Therefore, make your party as small as 
possible. Aye, brave enough, bright enough, 
most of them too bright. You don’t want 
uncommon sense on a trip of this kind, but 
plain, quiet common sense and _ education, 
that is all. 
with 


“es 


“This world,” says Carlyle, “‘is 
peopled nine hundred million folk, 
mostly fools.” 

Casting about, we picked on a native son 
of Oregon, Jefferson Myers, the founder and 


real practical father of the recent triumphant 
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Lewis and Clark exposition, and I was to per- 
suade him togo with us, to “look into the thing”; 
not an easy task with thisbusiestofmen. But 
after nearly two months’ delay and entreaty 
we three met at a pretty town on the banks 
of beautiful, glittering, glorious old Gold 
river, about fifty miles to the north of the 
great marble halls, fifty miles from the nearest 
depot, about fifty from the ocean on the west 
and near sixty from Crater lake, away up 
yonder on the summit of the Sierra Grande 
del Nord to the northeast, and close over 
against, if not quite under, the California 
line to the When we met at the 
pretty little rendezvous by the flashing Gold 
and took stock, I found the geologist and 
native son equipped with compass, lines of 
measurement and instruments of all sorts, 
blankets, books, maps and so on. 

As tradition makes me a habitat of camp 
and trail I was chosen to make out the bill of 
fare for the coming fortnight. I first had our 
commissary write down: “‘one side of bacon.” 
At this the enterprising native son drew forth 
from his ducks two pretty little books of hooks 
and flies. Patting them lovingly he confi- 
dently protested that he thought a whole side 
of bacon might be too much—in danger of 
souring—“‘only wanted enough bacon to fry 
my fish in, see ?” By this time we had set 
down tea, coffee, beans, butter, bread, flour, 
canned fruits, sodas, when I said ‘‘another 
side of The native son protested 
by putting his fish hooks out of sight and 
muttering, “Why, of course, if you don’t like 
mountain trout you needn’t eat ’em, that’s 
all”; and he sauntered away as if hurt. Then 
I ordered a_ third side of bacon. 

“No guns! What! got no guns? Why, 
that place is infested! Robbers used to hide 
their stolen horses in them there 
white man and a Chinaman were murdered 
there in sight of the caves. Yes, of course, 
away back in the ’60s. © But no man thinks 
of goin’ into them there mountains without 
Hear me tell. No, not hot air. I’ve 


south. 


“ 


39° 
bacon. 


raves! A 


guns. 
ben here forty year and ought to know. No, 


never ben in the caves—don’t want to be— 
too old; so are you, hear me talk.” 

And an ancient and eloquent mossback of 
the Oregon gold mines turned aside and went 
down the street, decorating the pavement as 
he passed with spasmodic squirts of amber. 
I think I met his match though, a month 
later, in a smoking car in California while 
trying to describe to some tourists what | 


in the caverns. For suddenly up 


had seen 











JOAQUIN MILLER ON THE TRAIL TO THE MARBLE CAVES 


spoke an ancient miner who said: ‘Why, 
look here, ole man, them thar marble caves 
b’long as much to Californy as they do to 
Oregon. Yes, they do. Why, when Joaquin 


Murietta infested Californy he used to drive 
his horses through them to Oregon and sell *em 
to your web-feet. Yes, he did. And that is 
why we called it Rogue river. Yes, it-1s;"" 
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FROM A LITTLE DOORWAY 


ISSUES 


IN A MARBLE 


Having been persistently advised by about 
a dozen. wise citizens to take the Williams 
creek route and quite as seriously advised by 
about the same number to take the Kerbyville 
road, we decided to go by one way and return 
by the other and were soon staging away for 
our mighty marble halls. The 
good, as far as the stages go, and the scenery 


roads are 
glorious to behold; flowers under foot, on 
both hands, cool fir tops tossing white clouds 
from height to height and miles on miles of 
yellow harvest on every hand, all up and down 
the fragrant, brook-fed valleys. Here 
people for you! people to love and to listen 
to as they tell you of their beautiful, bounteous 
land. You think them ignorant, boorish ? 
Your boor is the poor fool about town, 


are 
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DRAPED WITH GOLDEN MOSS, 
COLD AS KLONDIKE 


THERE 


fragrant of tobacco and bad whisky and 
full to the neck of advice and small smartness. 
These gentle country people whom we found 
far out on the silken fringe of the Oregon 
frontier have mines and herds and are very 
full-handed, with a pretty white schoolhouse 
at every turn and not one saloon in all that 
region. The two rosy girls who helped their 
mother at table were from an Oregon university. 
After supper two Mills College girls came in to 
ask about the building of San Francisco. 

“This fried chicken is all right,” said the 
native son, as he arose from a royal six o’clock 
breakfast, “but as for myself, in the language 
of Saint Peter, ‘I go fishing.’ ’ 

“And I follow you,” answered the geologist. 
“We will save our bacon.” And so the two 








THE WALLS OF THE QUEEN'S PALACE ARE HUNG WITH GIGANTIC 


GLITTERING 


explorers, bearing rod and reel, passed on 
with the rising sun, leaving me to follow in 
the stage until we came to the pack and saddle 
horses at the end of the road. 

We could see snow, this tenth day of 
August, away up through the tree tops at the 
head of the stream, and the learned geologist 


said he thought maybe it might be a 
mountain of marble. ‘This kept our eyes and 
our ideas constantly in the tree tops and we 
were again climbing and climbing as if to 
overtake the evening star, until finally we 
pitched camp at the mouth of the marble 
cavern—still in the continuous woods. 

It is a stately and most impressive place. 
The high marble front of the woodhung moun- 
tain is mantled with heavy yellow moss, as 


WHITE TULIPS OF 


STALACTITE 

if with a garment of limitless gold. The 
handiwork of God surely visible in_ its 
majestic construction. We entered at once, 
fronting a continuous wind that at first put 
out our candles. I recall that the same thing 
occurs at the entrance of Mammoth cave, 
Kentucky. But you have no water overhead 
here, only underfoot. We had a railroad 
lantern and this served to guide us up the 
beautiful little stream that flows uniform all 
the year from the far interior, fresh, sweet 
and cold, cold as Klondike. We walked erect 
for a time, almost to our knees in the sparkling 
stream; then we had to lean very low. Soon, 
however, Then 
climbed a ladder and were quite away from 
the swift water on the floor; we stood erect 


1S 


we stood erect again. we 
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NICK'S BEDCHAMBER, WITH HIS MAJESTY’S FOUR-POSTER BED OF STALAGMITE 
‘ 


all right, and were in a much more temperate 
clime. We were on the second flat or second 
story of the piled up tiers of marble-built 
grottoes. 

Then another ladder, then a long descent 
where stumbles, 
falls, bumps the knees, stubs the toes and, 


one leans low, slides, 


to be frank, cusses. After about two hours 
of this sort of exploring we found our way 
out, not far 
hundred feet higher than the main entrance. 
And two, or at most three hours of this con- 
stant climbing, creeping, clinging and_ the 
want in 


from camp, but about two 


inevitable exclamations, is_ all 
For 


you 
know the 
It is not 


one instalment. you must 


strain is constant, almost terrible. 


the physical torment or the wear and tear of 


ol 


flesh and raiment, but the continuous tax on 
your mental make-up, as you pass from room 
to room, from grotto to grotto, each one a 
museum, a marvel, a miracle, each one utterly 
indescribable, each one utterly unlike the rest 
and yet all monotonously alike. But it is the 
imperial monotony of the stars! 

That night the geologist, after we had 
devoured bacon as if we had been so many 
bears and had filled our pipes, explained to 
us that this mountain of marble had been, 
“in the beginning,” an island pushed up from 
the ocean, that it was agreed by learned 
authorities that this and a point of land in 
the Blue mountains, Oregon, were the very 
first “dry land to appear on this continent.” 
Ie explained that these marble-made grottoes 











UNDER THE GREAT DOME OF THE MARBLE HALLS, 


were not fashioned away down in the deep, 
however poetic it might be to think 
of them as the habitation of long-haired and 
lithe-bodied mermaids, but that they were 
simply the result of ages, of eons on eons of 


deep sea, 


erosion. However, there is not so much as a 
cartload of debris at the mouth of the drain or 
outflow. ‘The water roars down a steep at an 
angle of forty-five and there joins a little 
stream pointing straight to the west and is 
instantly away to the sea whence the marble 
mountain sprang in the beginning. And 
yet one can’t help wondering what in the 
world has become of all these miles and miles 
of excavated marble. Take Solomon’s 
Temple, alone, with the adjacent ghostly ghost 
chambers. The main hall here is more than 


NOTE THE LADDER AGAINST THE WALL 


three hundred feet long, nearly a hundred 
feet high and quite as broad, to say nothing of 
other and lesser chambers to the right and to 
the left, in flats or levels, both above and 
below the colossal Solomon’s ‘Temple, with its 
holy of holies! 

These marble halls of Oregon, I repeat, 
are not yet half way discovered or explored 
nor will they be for years and years to come. 
I recall that when George D. Prentice wrote 
of his brave, bright son who had thrown 
away his life in a skirmish at the head of his 
confederates, he told how, in his divine 
audacity, he had discovered a new entrance 
to the Mammoth cave. And yet it had 
already been a popular and very accessible 
resort for quite a century. It is related that 
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the 
wonders. 


Bruin is credited with leading 
the both 


The tradition touching the Mammoth cave 


way 


to discovery of these 


is that a hunter combining the qualities 
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he has hovered about them for fully a quarter 
of a century. Ife is a sort of sawed-off John 


Muir. 


cattle, a farm, a house full of babies; and he 


The other guide, John Kincaid, has 

















of Daniel Boone and General Putnam — quite won our hearts one day by calling about 
pursued a wounded bear so far into the — him his herd of high-bred hornless cows that 
cavern that he got came tearing through 
lost. and lived on bear the trees as far as they 
meat while he was could hear his piere- 
being mourned as ing notes. <A lick of 
lost. Fiction, of salt was the secret, of 
course, mainly. The course. It was. re- 
eloquent “historians” freshing to note this 
down by the banks of new kind of cowboy; 
Gold river have much and it is safe to say 
the same story to tell that a man who has 
of the finding of the won the good will of 
marble halls. Butthe beasts is a pretty safe 
discoverer, Mr. Dav- guide in the day of 
idson, now in Alaska, danger. For danger 
is still alive and well there is in these tor- 
and tells no such yarn. tuous interiors, and 
Ilis nephew who, then plenty. 

a lad, was with him, For example: there 
told our party by our is the Bottomless Pit 
camp fire that — his and  Nick’s _ Slide. 
uncle shot a white- Then there is Roose- 
faced black bear not velt’s Ride. This is 
far away, that the simply a high, sharp 
dogs chased it to marble ridge on which 
within a few rods of ELIJAH DAVIDSON, AS HE WAS IN 1875 WHEN ITE DIS- you hitch yourself 
the main entrance; Sn! ees along with a leg dang- 


that they then shot 

and dressed the bear and that his uncle,a close 
the beau- 
no hollow 


observer, as all hunters are, seeing 
tiful stream at hand and yet seeing 
or draw from which it might flow followed it 
up to the debouchment and striking matches 
on the wall followed up the stream so far as 
he felt safe. 

Parties soon began to explore the place, 
but it is still almost inaccessible, and it is hard 


This was in the summer of 1875. 


work and dangerous even to get a photograph 
or to make your way through the tortuous 
interior. But owing to the misnaming and 
misdescriptions, and owing partly, too, to 
the miserable means of reaching this marvel 
of nature, not more than a hundred people 
of all sorts make their way through here in an 
entire year. At least, this is what the guides 
assert; and the two men we were fortunate 
enough to have with us are not illiterate boors 
but real lovers of nature and have spent the 
The older of the 
two, Frank Nickerson, was formerly a school 


most of their lives here. 


teacher and clerk of the county, but falling 
in love with these marble steeps and terraces, 





ling down each side 
while your head knocks the sharp pendant 
But you must 


For either side of the hog’s 


stalactites at nearly every hitch. 
keep your seat! 
back or ridge seems bottomless, although you 
hear the water far below. ‘The only really safe 
way, to my mind, is to keep away from these 
places. “Paradise Lost” is a creepy place. 
Keep out of ii. We got in there by accident, 
to be frank about it, we got lost, and so 
it was that we put up the sign “Paradise Lost.” 
It is truly a wonderful place but as there are 
plenty and to spare of other wonderful places 
you should give it a wide berth; for at last you 
will have to turn back, after getting in, and 


or, 


as getting in is very dangerous, there is no 
sense in taking the same risk twice. 

We had left the dog in camp, and, as we had 
stayed over time inside, the guide, Nickerson, 
seemed to be in great haste to get out and so 
took us by a cutoff way that had no outlet. 
He first tried this way and that, but at last 
sat down exhausted and said we would have 
to go back. As the native son, too venture- 
some all the time, by half, had saved himself 

















from a fall of two hundred feet, simply by 
being tall enough to reach the roof above 
with his hand, and as I had “cooned”’ under 
a cliff at the risk of my life and felt sure I 
could not now turn around without slipping off 
into the chasm below I began to think of a few 
of the many bad things I had done and to 
wish the whole marble show in sheol. Just 
then the little bear dog that we had left in 
camp came bounding up to join his master, 
Kincaid, barking at every jump and shaking 
his dripping hide with delight. Here was a 
revelation! This dog could not climb the 
ladders. He had kept on right up the stream 
and then had found his way to us by unknown 
passages. Besides that, the dog had brought 
a full battery of fresh courage to the whole 
tired and distracted party. We could take 
his wet tracks back and get out. The native 
son put out his powerful arms and pulled me 
up to where I could turn around. And then 
I cooned and bellied back. But—keep out 
of Paradise Lost! 

After lots of discussion that night the geol- 
ogist insisted that we must see what possible 
connection there might be between the Bottom- 
less Pit and the place of entrance by which the 
dog had come; so he and the whole party, 
with a lot of Roman candles, pushed away back 
to the pit, while I remained at the entrance to 
listen and to 100k. I heard no sound, nothing 
at all. But by and by powder smoke 
began to pour out as if they were having a 
fourth of July. And the smoke must have 
followed the little brook as straight as a string, 
for they explained that it did not rise in their 
faces or cause them any inconvenience what- 
ever. 

That night a mountain storm struck us 
in all the splendor and glory of lightning and 
thunder. Skeins of fire threaded through the 
trees and ribbons of flame tied the swaying 
tree tops together, as a cunning gardener 
might tie a bouquet of flowers. We had torn 
down a sort of toll gate or ticket office which 
some tribute taker had set up without even 
asking leave of Uncle Sam and had made a sort 
of shelter from the shakes. But the great white, 
beautiful, high-born rain simply laughed at us! 

The next morning, a dozen wet, draggled 
and dripping, worn and weary human beings, 
mostly beautiful Oregon girls, the 
beautiful on earth, rode down the precipitous 
hillside and literally rolled off their horses. 
They had spent the night of thunder and flame 
on the mountain top! And never were such 
glad waiters in all this world as we all were to 


most 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


give them coffee and crackers and bacon and 
And then we 
sent them with our guides on a trip of three 
hours through the less dangerous chambers 
of the marble halls. And then more bacon 
and coffee and coffee and bacon; and_ their 
faces were set the other way with one of our 
guides, while we with the other set off in the 
rain at a run down the plunging creek for the 
nearest habitation; a miner’s cabin five miles 
distant in the depth of the woods. We had 
no fish, no hope-of fish, nor had we even so 
much as a bacon rind left. But even though 
empty of food we were filled with exultation 
and delight up to the top hoop. 

I have hesitated to go into descriptive detail 
partly because the photographer can serve the 
reader better or at least can be more exact: but 
besides that my two companions, Jefferson 
Myers and Judge Watson, are conservative 
university men and are reliable as a compass. 
The only thing about which the photographs 
fail to give information is the star-like, glitter- 
ing light from the “drops” or pendants. 
These are hollow and constantly drip with a 
glittering solution of limestone or marble, 
making the dome of Solomon’s ‘Temple and 
other great chambers gleam as if set into stone. 
But break one of these and it drips no more: 
is dead: is only as the photograph shows it. 

Myers and Watson, younger and more 
active than I in our explorations, made out 
the following list of chambers and places of 
special delight as well as of special danger: 

First Floor (Lower entrance)—River Styx, 
Watson’s Gorge, Davidson’s Bear Pit, Rachel’s 
Well, Roosevelt’s Ride, Paradise Lost, Moses’ 
Chamber, Joseph’s ‘Tomb. 

Second Floor (Upper Entry)—Shark’s Jaw, 
Nick’s Bed Chamber, Queen’s Palace, King’s 
Palace, Pillar Room, King’s Highway, Niagara 
Falls, Windy Passage, Theatrical 
The Star Chamber, Washington’s Statue, 
Nick’s Slide (dangerous—Bottomless Pit), 
Treasurer’s Chamber. 

Third Floor—Golden Stairway, Jefferson 
Myers’ Room, Solomon’s ‘Temple (350x150x 
80), Ghost Chamber, Kincaid’s Dance Hall, 
IToly of Holies. 

Fourth Floor—Oregon Loft, unexplored. 

You want a detailed description of any one 
of these five hundred chambers, more or less ? 
Look at the pictures and guess at it, 
or get someone else to write it. I shall not 
attempt to describe even the smallest of them 
all, for I know I am not nearly half way equal 
to the task. 


bacon and crackers and coffee. 


Stage, 

































MOONLIGHT IN MAZATLAN 


By Tuomas GRANT SPRINGER 


DRAWING BY ED. BOREIN 


With moonlight, song and cigarette How loving fingers touch the strings 
Ilow sweetly the moments die Of violin, harp, guitar. 

In lazy langour without regret, Then tender Fancy spreads her wings 

With moonlight, song and cigarette, When loving fingers touch the strings; 

For even a gringo must forget And even a peon’s dumb heart sings 
Dull care “neath the southern sky To some dark-eyed love afar 

Where moonlight, song and a cigarette When loving fingers touch the strings 
Make moments sweetly die. Of violin, harp, guitar. 


Oh, voices soft as velvet night, 
How you wake my heart to dreams 

Of eyes that promise a soul’s delight! 

Oh, voices soft as velvet night, 

The gloom is frosted with romance bright 
When Mexican moonlight gleams 

And voices soft as velvet night 

Awake my heart to dreams. 























A STORY OF RED 


THE WEST WIND 


MEN AND WHITE 


ON THE PLAINS IN DAYS LONG PAST 


By Cyrus Townsend Brapy 


Author of Indian Fights and Fighters; When Blades Are Out and Love's Afield; Richard the Brazen 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 
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LMOST before the sharp crack 
of the rifle reached her ears, 
the girl saw the man by her 
side suddenly rise, waver a 
moment and then plunge 
downward at her feet. Her 
first instinctive motion was to 
snatch the rifle that lay at 
hand on the bench on which 
they had been sitting. Sus- 
pecting further danger to her- 
self, she turned around and 
faced the cafion, upon the lip of which the 
ranch house had been built. 

The silence was profound. A light breeze 
stirred the pines on the uplands, but there 
was not a sign of human presence save in a 
vanishing blur of Staring for a 
moment, tenderer emotions supervened. The 
woman turned to the inert figure on the grass. 
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smoke. 


What she saw was sufficiently horrible. 
The bullet had torn the whole back of the 
man’s skull. His white hair was dabbled 
and gory. Shuddering, shrinking, she bent 
down and turned him over. The bullet 
had been nicked and mushroomed. What a 
moment before had been a handsome, splendid 
old man, was now a thing inexpressible. 

Her iron control gave way. She buried her 
face in her hands, long shudders shaking her 
like a reed. She dropped to her knees and 
knelt there in voiceless agony. At last she 
covered the face of the man with her hand- 
kerchief and rose to her feet. 





As she did so there was a soft swish through 
the air, a something long, sinuous, tremulous, 
vibrant, whirled over her head and _ slipped 
down over her shoulders. There was a sharp 
constriction against her elbows, and_ before 
she could turn or otherwise move she found 
herself deftly roped and helpless. The 
situation was novel, but she realized at once 
what had happened. She turned about to 
confront a man. 

He was a handsome, devil-may-care indi- 
vidual of medium height, with a well knit and 
muscular figure. His complexion was reddish 
brown; his eye brightly black; his hair was 
long and slightly curly. He wore the ordinary 
dress of the cowpuncher, but there was a 
touch of added brightness in his apparel. 

Clasping the lariat tightly in his right hand, 
with his left he took off his big Stetson hat, 
and bowed low before her. He smiled as he 
did so, flashing his white teeth in the sunlight, 
apparently oblivious to the fact that he had 
just been guilty of murder, and was now 
about to add to his heinous crime the abduc- 
tion of a woman. 

“So it was you who killed him!” 
vehemently. 

He nodded as gracefully as before. 

“Why ?” 


“Because he 


she cried 


stood in the way to you, 
mademoiselle,”” he replied concisely, betraying 
in his address the fact that the blood of some 
old coureur de bots ran in 
accounted for the wave in his hair. 
ooryy p> : : M 

Io me!” exclaimed the woman, revulsion 

in her voice. 


his veins and 











































































THE 
HE 


“To you,” said the man harshly, dropping 
his glamour of chivalry and speaking now 
with the fierce blood of his Indian forebears. 
“T want you for my” —he paused —“‘squaw !”’ 

“T had rather die a thousand deaths!” 

As she spoke she ran towards him, to what 
purpose she could hardly have told in’ her 
passionate indignation. This was just what 
he wanted, for with a sudden deft movement 
of his hand he flung the now loosened rope 
around her feet, catching them together and 
encircling them tighter with a quick jerk, the 
swiftness of which nearly threw her off her 
balance. She was bound hand and foot and 
helpless. The man approached her now, 
caught her by the waist and shoulders, her 
whole soul revolting, and laid her gently 
down on_ the He stooped 
to make the 


enough grass. 


over her for a moment loose 
knots secure. 

“Tf I ever get my hands loose,” 
last, “God help you!” 

“LIl take care of that, mademoiselle,” he 
answered. ‘‘Meanwhile you must go with me.” 

“Why ?” 

“My actions must have told you that I 
love you; that I mean to have you. I sought 
to pay court to you honorably through him 
yonder, and he threatened to kick me off the 
Well,” he laughed again, “he won’t 


> 


she said at 


place. 
kick anybody off the place now.’ 
Chere are 
woman, “and it would be better for you had 


or 


others who will,” said the 


you never been born if you harm a_ hair 
of my head.” 
“You mean Sullivan or Kennard? Burly 


Irish pig and tin pot soldier,” he sneered. 

“T can take care of them both.” 
“You will have a chance to try.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“we must get away 


’ 


“Meanwhile,” he said, 
to some spot where I can woo you undisturbed.” 

He whistled softly as he spoke and a 
bronco came trotting around the corner of 
the house, whinnying slightly, and stooped 
to his hand. Throwing the reins over a peg 
in the log walls of the ranch house, the man 
turned and ran swiftly toward the corral. 
Selecting her own mount, he caught and 
haltered it. Disdaining her own he_ took 
from the storehouse a man’s saddle and 
clapped it on. He led the horse back to 
the pair he had left. 

The woman had managed to writhe along 
the grass until her head was laid on the feet 
of the dead man. 

“Ah, very pretty,” sneered the half breed. 
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“Now, will you go without struggle if J 
unbind your feet ?” 

“T promise nothing,” 

Seeing that her arms were still securely 
bound, the man loosed the ropes about her 
ankles. He lifted her lightly to her feet. 
The instant she could do so she kicked at him 
She was young and strong, but 
the odds were against her. The half breed 
held her with an iron grip. The contact with 
him was so loathsome that she almost instantly 
ceased to struggle, wherefore he released her. 


she answered. 


savagely. 


“That is better,” said he, panting and 
flushed with his exertions. “Now, will you 
get on that horse like a human being, or shall 
I tie you across the saddle like a slaughtered 
bear ?” 

“T shall do 
woman. 

She had looked lovely before, but in her 
dishevelment and disarray she looked even 
more beautiful, thought the man. He ran 
to her swiftly and seized her in his arms. Her 
cheek was very near his lips. He did not 
offer to kiss her. A thought struck him. 

“You see,” he said, holding her tight, “chow 
helpless you are. If you do not instantly 
mount that horse, or allow me to mount you, 
I will kiss you into submission,” he laughed. 

“Put me up,” she said faintly, her blood 
turning cold at the thought. 

“Ah, I thought you would see it,” he cried. 

As he spoke he seized her once more, and 
by great effort lifted her into the saddle, slipped 
her feet into the stirrups and then tied them 
together under the horse’s belly with a 


nothing,” answered the 


loose rope. 
“You see I am not quite sure of you yet,” 
he remarked as he did so. 

Ile sprang into his own saddle and, taking 
the halter of the otherwise unbridled animal 
which she bestrode, started off. The woman, 
bound, fettered, helpless, turned and gave one 
long glance back at the figure lying so still 
on the grass. Then did the tears come to 
her eyes, but she bit her lip resolutely and 
held them unshed. 

As they turned the corner of the house the 
whole landscape rose before them. The 
rancher had planted his stakes on the edge 
of a deep and narrow canon, on the shoulders 
of the Big Horn range. Below the country 
fell far away. The trees disappeared. The 
terrain developed into a rich and grassy 
upland. Far down the valley her father’s 
herds were pastured. There at work on 
some of the multiple duties of the cattleman’s 
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hard, prosaic life, were Sullivan, the big, 
splendid foreman, and the other boys. Even 
the Chinese cook, who usually was about the 
house, had gone that morning, and she and 
her father had been alone. The half breed 
had chosen his time with diabolic cunning. 

Beyond the valley rose another low range, 
shutting it in on the farther side. A score of 
miles away was Fort McCullough and there 
was Captain Kennard and his troop. How 
those men would ride after her when they got 
the news! The universe itself would not be 
big enough to hide the half breed and herself 
from the pursuit of Sullivan and Kennard. 

She looked almost with a sort of awe at the 
unbounded temerity of the man who rode 
down to the canon by her side with so careless 
and indifferent an air. What madness pos- 
sessed him to invoke upon himself the wrath 
of the immortal gods when such instruments 
of vengeance as Kennard and Sullivan were 
at hand ? 

Now for all his insouciance, the half breed 
realized keenly enough that for the murder 
of the rancher, and the abduction of his 
daughter, he would be relentlessly pursued by 
the keenest of trailers, their efforts stimu'ated 
by love and hate. ‘Therefore he proposed to 
take every precaution, throw them off the 
trail, and make his escape certain. His 
movements had all been cunningly planned. 

The stream flowing through the cafon 
widened out where they had arrived in their 
flight, and for many miles it was practicable 
for a canoe, provided its paddler were suffi- 
ciently expert and daring to attempt the 
descent. 

On the bank the two horses halted. The 
half breed untied her feet, lifted the woman 
to the ground, tied her again and laid her in a 
half recumbent position against some of the 
bowlders adjacent. ‘Then he unsaddled both 
the horses, stepped around a_ projecting 
buttress, and drew forth a bark canoe. Fast- 
ening it to the shore he deposited the saddles 
and other things he had brought in it. Then 
taking the halters of the horses in his hand 
he led them across the river, here broad and 
shallow, and disappeared up a smaller canon 
on the other side. 

He was gone a long time, during which she 
prayed that the poorest of her father’s men 
might by some happy chance come upon the 
scene, but nothing happened, until at last 
the half breed reappeared without the horses. 
He picked her up gently enough and deposited 


her in the canoe. Then he stepped in, 
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seized the paddle, shot out where the force of 
the current took the boat. There was little 
to do after that except to steer, to keep the 
The woman lay 
forward looking aft; he knelt aft looking 


frail vessel from the rocks. 


forward, and wielded the paddle. Finding 
her obdurate in her silence he broke into 


little snatches of song. Becoming bolder as 
the rapid current bore them farther from the 
ranch, he sung louder and more lightly. 

For some hours they floated rapidly down 
the cafion, passing through several rough 
rapids, with no further mishap than a wetting. 
When the sun above indicated noon he beached 
the canoe and opened his saddle bags, pro- 
ducing food and drink. Leaving her in the 
boat, he knelt down on the sand by her side 
and fed her like a baby. 

Her first instinct had been to refuse to eat 
or drink, but wiser counsel prevailed. She 
realized that if she allowed herself to grow 
weak and faint through the lack of food she 
would be more completely in his power than 
ever, and although it was as poison to her, 
she forced herself to partake of the food. 

“So,” he said triumphantly, as she finished 
what he gave her, “you eat out of my hand 
already, like a child or a dog. It’s the proper 
attitude for my wife that is to be.” 

To this she vouchsafed no answer. The 
half breed didn’t seem to expect any, for he 
The rapids 
before them were the worst in the whole of 
the long, wild course of the mountain stream. 
They were filled with rocks, the downward 
plunge was tremendous, the channel, if any 


rose and looked down the river. 


existed, was narrowed by the towering walls 
which closely approached each other. ‘To 
attempt the passage seemed certain death. 
Even a man as skilful, as self-reliant, and as 
indifferent apparently to danger as the half 
breed, could not face it without apprehension. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said at last, “I am 
about to take you through those rapids.” 

“T am glad,” was the answer. 

“And why pa 

“Tt is almost certain death. No one has 
ever gone through them. Tew have even 
attempted it. That’s why I am glad you are 
going to try.” 

“We may die,” he continued. 

“T had rather die than live with you.” 

“But, at least,” he went on sweetly, “we 
shall die together.” 

To this she made no reply. 

‘Now, I am not a cruel man,” he said, 
“and I am willing to give you a chance for 
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your life. As I know you can swim, I will 
unbind you, and then if we go over or smash 
the canoe—why, your chance will be as 
great as mine. But before I do that you 
must promise me that you will sit quiet in 
the canoe and make no movement whatever, 
for the slightest effort on your part would 
capsize it. Will you give me your word to 
do that °”’ 

“No,” said the woman hotly. 

“Why, you are a fool,” retorted the man. 
“If you really wanted to capsize the canoe, 
why don’t you say that you would do nothing, 
and then do what you pleased ?” 

“When I give my word I keep it,” answered 
the girl, “and I give you my word now freely, 
that I will die before you shall harm me.” 

“Well, we can’t discuss that now,” said the 
half breed grimly. “So you must lie as you are.” 

Ife looked at her thoughtfully a moment 
and then with some of the saddle gear and 
other things he wedged her tight where 
she lay, so that she could make no motion. 
He even drew her farther down in the bottom 
of the canoe, closer to himself, to give the 
vessel greater stability. Then he shoved the 
boat off the sand, climbed into the 
seized the paddle, and in a moment they were 


stern, 


in the rapids. 

The boat, caught by the full force of the 
current, forth like an 
from its bow, but no arrow ever rocked or 
swayed as fearfully as did that canoe. It 
rose and fell with the tremendous current 
that heaved up the water in huge masses 
that might have been likened to waves of the 
sea, except that no wave was ever so confused 
in its motion as were those towering on either 
side of the frail walls of birch, or tossing it 
about like a leaf before some wanton wind. 


shot arrow released 


Spray flew over the canoe like sheets of 
rain. ‘The woman lay on her back staring up 
at the thin strip of blue beyond the cajion 
wall, or at the frightful precipices on either 
side, or glancing at the form of the half breed 
bending forward, wielding his paddle with 
iron strength, and with a nice adjustment of 
balance, his hair blown back by the fierce 
wind of their wild downward rush, as they 
leaped through the mouth of the cafion. 

Loathing him, hating him as she did, 
there was a certain amount of thrilling admira- 


tion extorted by his skill and courage. Such 
management was magnificent. He was 


doing the impossible. A swift touch here, 
a dexterous movement there—all that could 
be done, yet it kept them afloat and alive. 
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They were in the thick of it now; yet save 
for the spray the canoe had shipped little 
water. ‘They were not to be so fortunate. 
One mighty wave curled up before them. 
By bending her head backward the woman 
could see it. They rose to meet it, but not 
swiftly enough. With a crash like thunder 
it broke and fell, a vast liquid mountain, 
smiting her on the chest like a trip hammer. 
She had time to realize that they were in the 
very vortex of the flood, the gateway as it 
were of the mountain, when consciousness 
left her. 


The canoe, half filled with water, still 
floated. The blow of the great wave had, 


however, wrenched the paddle from the half 
breed’s hand. ‘The boat was no_ longer 
under control. It swerved wildly, crashing 
against a rock. ‘There was a ripping, tearing 
sound. ‘The canoe hung poised for a moment 
and then the force of the current hurled it 
crossways towards the other shore. The 
speed with which it was flung from side to 
side alone kept it from sinking. It was like 
a ball tossed by gigantic hands. 

Half blinded and half drowned the man 
realized instantly what had happened. He 
had followed the course of the river often- 
times on the shore. He knew that they had 
passed the danger point, and traveling at the 
pace they did would shortly be in compara- 
tively still waters. So soon as the motion 
of the canoe was checked, however, it would 
sink. Dashing the water from his eyes he 
stared eagerly over to the nearer shore. If 
he had had his paddle he could have made it. 
He could easily make it alone as it was. 
Should he try it ? 

He looked at the senseless form of the 
woman, for whom he had dared so much, 
and resolved’ that he would save her—for 
himself! He leaned over, seized her by the 
lashing that bound her feet, rolled out of the 
canoe, dragging her with him, and _ started 
swimming for the shore. 

The inert, heavy mass of the woman was a 
terrible handicap in that still tremendous 
current. If she had been conscious, however, 
it would have been worse. Again and again, 
in his fierce battle with the waves as he was 
swung around, he was on the point of letting 
her go, but again and again he resisted the 
temptation, and by and by, after a struggle 
that left him speechless, gasping, and broken, 
his feet touched the sand. He dragged him- 
self onward a few paces, drew her up by his 
side and fell prostrate. 
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By some freak of fortune the ripped and 
torn canoe was cast ashore near them, much 
of its contents intact. To this, however, 
the half breed was oblivious. He lay panting, 
striving to recover his breath, until a tall form 
stepping between him and the sun caused a 
shadow to fall across his face. He opened 
his eyes and stared up into the stern counte- 
nance of an Indian; tall, stately, magnificent, 
painted for battle, his black hair crowned 
with the great war bonnet of the Sioux. 


=f 


II—Tue RancuMan 

IG Patrick Sullivan had no premonition as 

to what awaited him as he rode up to the 
ranch house about ten o’clock that morning. 
His name stamped him as Irish, but his 
heritage was one of the distant past. For 
well nigh two hundred years his people had 
been denizens of Pennsylvania and the 
ia ‘per West. There had been a_ roving 
strain i. them which had brought “Big Pat,” 
as he was called, to the ranch in the foothills 
of the Big Horn. ‘There a power stronger 
than the wanderlust had constrained him to 
plant his stakes. 

Sullivan was a man of herculean strength 
and gigantic build. He could ride anything 
that was big enough to carry him. He got 
along with the cows, who have to be handled 
like children, just as he would have gotten 
along with the children themselves, if Provi- 
dence had brought him in contact with any. 
Indeed, Amy Benham was not more than a 
child when she first burst upon the astonished 
vision of Mr. Sullivan; but that is a digression. 
He could handle men, too, and bad ones if 
necessary, and those qualities soon brought 
him to the notice of his employer, old Colonel 
Benham, who, with his young daughter, 
constituted the family that owned the ranch 
nestling under the shadow of snow-clad Cloud 
peak when the sun sank behind it to the 
westward. 

From a common cowpuncher Sullivan 
gradually climbed to the position of the 
colonel’s right-hand man, and through the 
kindness and generosity at last 
found himself the owner of a small part in 
the ranch. 

He would have given his share, and indeed 
the ranch itself had he owned it, for any 
proprietary claim to Amy Benham herself. 
It was she who kept him there. From the 


col mel’s 
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first he had declared himself her bond slave. 
He taught her to ride, to shoot, to hunt, to 
fish, to swim and throw the lariat. He even 
imparted to her—strange knowledge for a 
girl—what he knew about the habits of the 
cattle upon the thousand hills which belonged 
to him and her father jointly. 

Women none on the ranch. 
Because he had suddenly lost the wife he 
adored, Colonel Benham had buried himself 


there were 


and his daughter in that out-of-the-way 
country. Because he had New England 


thrift in his blood he had turned that self- 
burial to good account by engaging in the 
cattle business when such business was full 
of possibilities of success. 

The himself superintended the 
early education of his daughter in arts and 
letters, and the refinements of life, but he 
had been too well brought up not to under- 
stand the necessity for other companionship. 
So at suitable age he had sent the young hoyden 
to afamous school on the banks of the Hudson. 
The girls with whom she was thrown in con- 
tact, vastly impressed by the variety and 
multiplicity of her accomplishments in fields 
which they had not dreamed the sex could 
enter, christened. her, half in derision, half 
in affection, The West Wind, and The West 
Wind she had remained; even on the ranch. 

The Wing Loo, the 
faithful Chinese cook, and in fact every cow- 
puncher on the ranch, every horse which 
might be considered gentle enough to submit 
to a touch, lived for the yearly 
return to her home of the daughter of the 
house. 


colonel 


colonel, Sullivan, 


woman’s 


Sullivan found himself wholly in love with 
the girl at the same time that he realized that 
she was growing farther from him with every 
‘passing hour, with every added bit of experi- 
ence, with every new font of knowledge of 
which she drank. She liked him, she even 
loved him, but not in the way he would have 
desired. There were plenty of reasons why 
she might have loved him; only one why she 
did not. That was not inanimate; 
it had gender and personality set off very 
charmingly by the then blue uniform of the 
United States army. 


reason 


Captain James B. Kennard had not been 
a cadet at West Point when Amy Benham 
had been a student across the river. He had 
been instructor of cavalry, ordered East to 
recuperate from hard campaigning in which 
he had succeeded in getting the three things 
a soldier prizes, an early promotion, a wound 
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in action and a medal of honor for gallantry. 
He had more quickly than usual risen to 
command his troop, and still young 
enough to be an ideal lover, dashing “and 
gallant. 

He was the son of an old Civil war comrade 
of Colonel Benham, and in compliance with 
a letter from the father he had made haste 
to call upon the young girl as soon as she had 
been domiciled in the With 
father’s permission, and the sanction of the 
school itself, he had taken her across the 
river many times to some of the brilliant 
functions at the Point. As he came to know 
her he had been charmed with her splendid 
beauty, her frankness, her generally free and 
independent spirit, her girlish, graceful car- 
riage, her keen, bright mind, trained in the 
stimulating school of nature—he thought she 
was well named “The West Wind,” and 
almost from the first moment he saw her he 
had loved her. 

Ninety-nine girls out of a hundred would 
have succumbed to the fascinations of the 
gray-coated cadets who swarmed about her 
in scores as soon as they had the opportunity. 
Amy Benham was of the hundredth class of 
girls. She had been at first immensely flat- 
tered by the attentions of this distinguished 
soldier, and then there had been a congeniality 
between them through their common love 
for the West. 

On account of his age and rank, and the 
sanction of her father, great privileges were 
allowed him. He brought horses across the 
river, and when occasion served they took 
long rides together. He became more and 
more in love every moment, and she awakened 
to the fact that her feelings matched his own. 


was 


school. her 


He had not thought it proper at that time 
to make any formal avowal of his’ affections: 
The two years which she had required for the 
completion of her studies would soon be over. 
Upon her graduation he would declare him- 
self, and at once seek the permission of her 
father. 

Fate, however, took things in her own hand. 
Two months before her graduation he was 
ordered to his regiment.. The commandant 
and four troops, including his, were ordered 
to Fort McCullough, the nearest of the 
military posts to where she lived. He could 
have spoken before he bade her good-by, 
but he was a man of fixed determination and 
he decided to keep his original resolution. 
Amy Benham experienced a feeling of dis- 
appointment at this restraint, but there 
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was nothing she could do, and in a spirit of 
pride she put the matter out of her mind. 
Yet, during the long journey across the cohti- 
nent two months later, the fact that she would 
soon see him was more impressed upon her 
heart than that the end of the ride would see 
her clasped in the arms of her father. 

Sullivan met her at the station. He had a 
light spring wagon and a couple of saddle 
horses, so that she could ride or drive, accord- 
ing to her fancy, during the long journey of 
something over one hundred and fifty miles 
which separated her from the ranch. 

She was always happy when she got out 
on the prairies, with her favorite horse beneath 
her. She was happier this time than ever. 
For her school days were over and she was 
coming back to enter upon the serious business 
of life, so far as love could be considered 
serious to nineteen years. She was so gay 
and so care free that Sullivan, who knew little 
or nothing about Kennard, was on the point 
of declaring himself. Some, modesty or 
timidity, however, not natural surely, but 
acquired in her presence, restrained him. 

After a long ride of several days they reached 
the ranch late in the evening. In the joy of 
seeing her father for the moment the girl 
forgot the younger man. The evening spent 
with her father alone she would look back 
upon gratefully in after years as one of the 
happiest in her life. That night age, not 
youth, would be served, and she put out of her 
head until she was alone in her chamber every- 
thing but her good old father.. The work of 
the ranch had to go on and Sullivan had 
taken all his men out before daybreak. He 
left instructions for Wing Loo to bring some- 
thing to eat down in the chuck wagon about 
eight o'clock. It was this unusual absence of 
the men that had given the half breed the 
opportunity of which he had made so dread a 
use that morning. 

Sullivan came up the hill, whistling like a 
boy in the joy of his heart. Yet when he 
turned into the gate of the home enclosure, 
he felt there was an unwonted silence about 
the huge, rambling log cabin, which chilled 
his gaiety and filled him with vague alarm. 

As he mounted the steps to the broad porch 
he saw a broad red smear across the clean, 
well floor. Sullivan bent down 
and examined it. It was blood, a trail of 
blood, not dropped from a wound, but caused 


scrubbed 


by dragging some object. These things 
he comprehended in an instant. He rose 


to his feet crying: 
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“Miss Amy, for God’s sake where are you? 
What has happened ?” 

He didn’t stop with that, for as he spoke he 
fairly leaped towards the door of the house. 
As he entered the big living room he almost 
fell over a body. A glance showed him that 
the colonel was past all help or consideration. 
That same second brought the girl into his 
head again. Where was she ?” 

“Miss Amy,” he called, “where are you ;" 

A door at the other end of the room opened, 
and a_yellow-faced individual dressed in 
Chinese garments stuck his head cautiously 
through the opening. In a stride the American 
had him by the arm, shaking him as the 
wind shakes a leaf. 

“Who did this?” cried Sullivan, “where’s 
Miss Amy ‘dag 

‘No sabby—me come back, find colonel 
allee samee dead. Me dlagged him here. 
Me flaid.” 

“But the girl, where was she ?” 

“Colonel all “lone,” answered Wing Loo, 
rolling his eyes frightfully. 

Sullivan clapped his hands to his head 
to think. 

“Here,” he said at last, “help me to put 
him on his bed.” 

He stoopeci over the dead man, took him 
by the shoulders and with the Chinaman 
at the feet, together they laid him on his bed 
in an adjoining room, covering him over 
with a sheet. 


“Now,” said Sullivan, whose head was 
throbbing almost to bursting, “show me 


where you found him.” 

Without a word the Chinaman went out 
the door, crossed the porch, and pointed to 
the spot in front of the bench. 

Sullivan was not without some ability in the 
lore of the trail. He got down on his knees 
and scrutinized the ground in front of the 
bench. When the colonel had been struck 
from behind, he had risen and dug his heels 
into the loam of the path. The grass at the 
distance of six feet from the heel marks was 


crushed and bloody. It was evident what 
had happened. 
“He has been shot from behind. What 


an end for a brave man,” he muttered. 
Wing Loo nodded his head. 


“Where did you leave Miss Amy? Where 
was she when you drove off for the field " 
“Allee same on bench by father,” answered 
Wing Loo pointing. 
been shot, 


“She hasn’t that is clear,” 
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continued Sullivan, scanning the 
“Who could have done it ?” 

“Colonel he say last week to half bleed, he kick 
him off place allee samee he tlied make missy 
he squaw. Me heard talk thlu window there.” 

“The half breed!” exclaimed Sullivan. 

He ran toward the back of the house, which 
was built on the very verge of the cajion. 
Sure enough from a convenient branch here 
hung a long, knotted rope, dangling down 
to the level of the stream. 

“He roped that branch, climbed up, shot 
the colonel and then made off; but what has 
he done with the girl? Taken her off with 
him, curse him!” 

In a fever of anxiety and impatience he 
dashed back to the house for further inspection. 
At this moment his eye fell upon another form 
riding up the slope. He was a keen-sighted 
man and he recognized him as old Bud 
Meekins. Meekins was half hunter, half 
miner, who made himself generally useful 
and agreeable to the sundry scattered inhabi- 
tants of the territory and was welcome every- 
where. He was the best trailer in Wyoming 
or Montana, and Sullivan would have instant 
need of him. 

“Hi, Bud,” he called, waving his hat, 
“come here, quick, for God’s sake!” 

There was that in the cattleman’s voice 
that apprised the wanderer that something 
serious had happened. He put the spurs to 
his bronco, and in a few minutes was standing 
by the ranchman’s side. 

“What’s up?” 

“There’s the devil to pay,” was tne terse 
reply. “Colonel Benham has been murdered, I 
think by that half breed, Girot, and Miss Amy 
is gone.” 

“Why, I didn’t know she was back from 
school.” 

“She came last night.” 

“What makes you suspect the half breed _* 

“Wing Loo heard the colonel threaten to 
kick him off the place if he made any attempt 
to pay any attention to the girl. The colonel 
was sitting on the other side of the house, 
and I figure he came up the cafion, threw his 
lariat over a tree and climbed up, and shot 
him in the back, and then took the girl away. 
Look here, what do you make of that °” 

He pointed to the grass and to the marks of 
the horses’ hoofs. 

“He’s made a trail we can foller ’til dooms- 
day if it don’t rain,” answered the hunter, 
inspecting it closely. “What hosses are 


missing Ci 


ground. 
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“TI don’t know, I just got here,” said Sullivan. 
“Well, the sooner we git on his trail the 

better.” 

“T’ll run him down,” cried the big cattle- 
man, passionately, “if I have to follow him 
to the end of the world!” 

“I’m with you,” answered the old hunter 
promptly. “But wastin”’ time. Git 
some of the boys up, or I'll go down an’ 
summon them for you.” 


we're 


“No, I know where the boys are and can 
get them quicker than you would. You get 
some horses ready.” 

Sullivan turned as he spoke and leaped on 
the back of his horse and the moment after 
was thundering down the hill. In an incred- 
ibly short time he was back with a bunch of 
wildly excited cowboys at his heels. Without 
orders they rushed into the corral, each man 
selecting the best horse he could for the long 
journey. They saddled up and then swarmed 
into the bunk house and came back with 
Winchesters in their hands and Colts at their 
hips. Meanwhile Wing Loo had _ prepared 
immense quantities of bread and meat, which 
the boys ate voraciously as they worked, or 
stuffed into their saddle bags for the journey. 

“Yep,” said Meekins when they were ready 
to start, “the trail leads straight along the 
bluff. Where it goes to no one can tell.” 
“That’s what we propose to find out, and 
pretty tolerable quick,” said Johnson, one of 
the older men. 

“We'll make short work of him if we catch 
him,” said another.. 

“God help him!” cried a third. 

“God help him if he has harmed that girl. 
The murder of the old man is bad enough, 
but—well—I reckon we'll know how to deal 
with him when we get him,” said Sullivan. 
“The thing to do is to get him. Two of you 
will have to stay by the house and one will 
have to ride over to the fort and _ notify 
Colonel Wainwright of the murder.” 

He rapidly designated three men for this work. 

“Afore we start,” said Meekins, “I think it 
only right to tell you that there’s rumors that 
the Sioux an’ Cheyennes are out. They’av 
been restless all spring, an’ I guess they’re 
goin’ to take advantage of the pleasant weather 
to go on the warpath and raise a little hell 
an’ scalps on their own account. There’s no 
knowin’ what we may run into; although there 
is only these two pony tracks right about here 
I don’t reckon the half breed went into this 
thing alone. I got a guess comin’ that says 
he has cast his lot with his Injin blood.” 
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“We don’t care who’s on the warpath,” 
returned Sullivan. ‘‘We want the half breed, 
and we are going to get him. Now, ride on!” 

Meekins nodded. With Sullivan at his 
right and somewhat in his rear, he rode to the 
head of the score of horsemen and _ trotted 
along the bluff. The progress he made was 
slow because he had to follow a trail not 
visible to the untrained eye. The advance, 
however, was steady. By and by they struck 
the soft ground at the head of the ravine 
which led to the bottom of the cafion. There 
was a little muddy ground there caused by a 
spring, and the trail was plain enough then, 
even to the greenest tenderfoot. 

“They went down there,” said Meekins, 
and as there was no way of getting out of the 
gulch once in it, he rode rapidly to the bottom, 
the others following. “He laid the girl down 
there, still bound,” pointing to the spot 
“Then he took the hosses 
I'll see what he did on the 


among the rocks. 
into the river. 
other side.” 

Without another word he plunged in and 
crossed the stream. 

“Yep,” he called back, 
tracks.” 

The trailer waved his hand to them and 
scrambled up the corresponding ravine to 
the other crest of the cafon. They saw him 
stoop down and examine the ground again. 
Presently he came back and rejoined them. 

“Two hosses,” he said, “was rid into the 
stream, an’ was rid out on the other side. 
Them tracks go up to the top of the bluff an’ 
straight away across the prairie. But that 
ain’t all; there’s foot marks of a man leadin’ 
back to the river. He tried to disguise em 
by steppin’ on rocks, but I seen 7em.”’ 

“What do you make of it, Bud ?” asked 
Sullivan. 

“Why, he took 
river an’ started ’em 
then he come back here. 

“And do you think that he is hidden about 
here ?” 

“I’d just as soon think of his putting his 
head into a lion’s mouth,” replied Meekins. 
“Like most half breeds he ain’t no fool.” 

“What then ?” 

“He must have gone down the river in a 
canoe, I make my guess. About how far 
could he go in a canoe, Sullivan ?” 

“It is a dozen miles to White Horse rapids. 
He’d have to stop there.” 

“T don’t know about tliat, Pat,” put in old 
Johnson. “A man that will shoot the colonel 


‘here are their 


hosses over the 
to fool us, an’ 


them 
south 
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and run off with the girl ain’t likely to be 
stopped by no rapids.” 

“Nobody’s ever gone through ’em to my 
knowledge,” said Meekins, “‘an’ lived to tell 
the tale.” 

“You'll find the half breed tried it.” 

“And Miss Amy!” groaned Sullivan. 

Johnson threw up his hands. 

“They got through or they didn’t,” he said 
concisely. 

“Well, we ’av got to foller em and find out,” 
said Meekins. 

“Good!” cried Sullivan. ‘Now, Johnson, 
you and two men cross the river and follow 
that trail. There’s just a chance we're 
mistaken and they may have gone that way.” 

“T better go with ’em,” said Meekins, “‘it’s 
a hard trail to foller.” 

“Go,” said Sullivan, “any fool can go down 
the river. I'll take that job myself.” 

“Good by; then,” said Johnson, as he 
mounted, summoned two of the men and 
plunged into the stream. “Here’s hoping 
that some of us will get her,” he cried, turning 
in his saddle, half way over. 

“Some of us will,” growled 
“Come on, men.” 

He turned and rode up to the lip of the cafion 
and followed its downward course at a rapid 
pace, recklessly galloping through the pine 
forest, cutting off wide sweeps, bends and 
corners on every hand. He rode in silence, 
with a grim face, and the men, as hard a set 
of horsemen as ever wore spurs, were put to 
it to keep up with him. They had work to 
do, and there was little time or occasion for 
conversation. ‘Twenty bloodhounds on the 
trail of a fleeing slave could not have followed 
with more relentless, ferocious tenacity of 
purpose than these men pursued their quarry. 
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Sullivan. 


T WAS yet early in the day when Captain 
Kennard walked down the small parade 


ground toward the commanding officer’s 
quarters. The months that had intervened 


since his departure from West Point for 
Fort McCullough had been the longest he 
had ever passed. 

Fort McCullough was enclosed by a high 
wooden palisade. ‘There were, of course, 
outlying buildings and corrals, but the quarters 
of the officers and men were in the stockade. 
Log block houses rose at each corner, in each 
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were mounted smallcannon. Against Indians, 
its only possible enemies, it was an impreg- 
nable position. 

Just as Kennard reached the long broad 
porch in front of the house, his attention was 
attracted by the galloping of a horse. Up 
the hard, dusty road that led around the 
parade he saw a cowboy coming at full speed. 
The sentry at the gate stood uncertainly 
poising his gun. ‘The cowboy had evidently 
paid no attention to his challenge but had 
brushed by him like a storm. For an instant 
the soldier was at a loss what to do, but as 
he recovered his wits his sharp ery for the 
corporal of the guard rang through the square. 

The oncoming cowboy paid no attention, 
if he even heard the summons. He raced up 
the driveway, drew up before the colonel’s 
porch with shocking abruptness, threw him- 
self from the saddle, dropped the rein to the 
ground, leaving the panting horse to its own 
devices, tore across the porch and hammered 
with gauntleted hand at the door. 

“What’s up?” asked Kennard, stepping 
to his side. 

He recognized the man as having come 
from the Benham ranch. 

‘There’s hell to pay!” answered the cowboy. 
“Old Colonel Benham—” 

At that instant the door opened. Colonel 
Wainwright, Dalton the adjutant, the orderly 
on duty, and the regimental bugler came out 
on the porch. 

“Colonel 
cowboy. 

“Just a minute,” said he. ‘Bugler, sound 
officers’ call at once! Orderly, have my 
horse saddled and my field kit packed imme- 
diately; Mr. Dalton, make and publish an 
order for A, B and K troops to prepare to 
take the field at once. You know the details.” 

The two soldiers and the officer saluted, 
but the bugler looked at the excited cowboy 
and hesitated uncertainly. 

“Well,” said the colonel sharply, ‘‘what 
are you waiting for ?” 

The trumpeter stepped to the edge of the 
porch, and instantly the loud, clear notes 
of the bugle went echoing through the post. 

From every group of officers’ quarters on 
the instant the young commanders and lieu- 
tenants of the troops came running; the men 
also swarmed from their barracks wondering 
what up. The adjutant disappeared 
within the doorway; the orderly started on the 
double quick for the stables; the quiet post 
awoke to life with startling suddenness. 


Wainwright!” exclaimed — the 
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“Ah, Kennard, good morning,” said the 
colonel, acknowledging the young man’s 
salute. 

“Good morning, Colonel Wainwright.” * 

“Now, sir,” the colonel turned to the 
impatient and excited cowboy, “what do you 
want ?” 

“Sullivan, the ranch boss on the Benham 
ranch,” returned the cowboy, “‘sent me over 
here to tell you that Colonel Benham has 
been murdered.” 

“What!” exclaimed the colonel in amaze- 
ment and horror. 

“And Miss Benham ?” burst out Kennard, 
anxiously. 

“Who did it ?” asked the colonel. 

“Colonel Benham was shot this morning 
from behind by some unknown party.” 

“Sioux ’”” exclaimed the colonel. 

“Don’t believe so. Suspicion points to a 
half breed with whom he had some words a 
few nights before.” 

“Girot ?” 

“That’s him.” 

“And Miss Benham, good God! man, 
what of her?” cried Kennard. 

“She’s gone!” 

“Gone where ?” asked the colonel, noticing 
Kennard reel back as if from a blow. 

“We don’t know. We think the half 
breed took her away with him somewhere.” 

“Colonel Wainwright,” burst out Kennard 
again, “let me have my troop—let me 
alone—to seek for her!” 


go 

“Sullivan, the ranch boss, and half of the 
outfit are already on the trail,” interposed the 
cowboy. 

“Wait,” said the colonel. 

Before this the first of the officers had 
appeared on the porch. They assembled 
rapidly, all deeply interested in what was 
going on, as they had caught a part of the con- 
versation. ‘The colonel glanced over the little 
group standing on the porch to one side. 

“Are you all here? Ah! every one—I see. 
Gentlemen,” he looked at the telegram in 
his hand, “the Sioux and Cheyennes are on 
the warpath. They have already cut to 
pieces a detachment of the ‘Twelfth cavalry 
on the Montana border. Crazy Horse, 
Roman Nose, and their bands are the leaders 
and before nightfall the whole nation will be 
out. I have a telegram from General Crook, 
directing me to join him with every available 
man on the Rosebud. ‘The other troops of 
the regiment have been ordered to the colors. 


Troops A, B and K will prepare to take the 
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fieldatonce. Orders are being made ready now. 
Troop D will remain in charge of the post.” 

“Well, I call it damn hard, sir, saving 
your presence,” broke out Franklin, com- 
mander of troop D, “that I have to stay at 
home, and there isn’t a man in the troop that 
won't feel the same.” 

“It is your turn, Franklin,” said the colonel. 
“I like your spirit, but some one has to stay 
here to protect the women and children.” 

Old Major Nash detached himself from 
the little group and lifted his hand. 

“Three cheers for the orders, gentlemen!” 
he cried. ‘‘We will make short work of the 
Sioux when we catch them.” 

“IT do not know about that,” returned 
Colonel Wainwright, as the hearty cheering 
died away. “Crazy Horse is a general, and 
so is Roman Nose. I have met them both. 
They will give us plenty to do. Meanwhile 
we march in two hours. Hasten, gentlemen. 
Franklin, a word with you as to what is to 
be done in our absence.” 

“And my request, Colonel ?” said Kennard, 
as the officers separated, a-hurrying to their 
new duties. 

“Your troop is ordered to the front, Ken- 
nard, and your duty, as a soldier, is to go 
with them.” 

The captain nodded. 

“God help her!” he said. “I must go with 
the troop.” 

“‘And what’s to be done about Colonel 
Benham’s murder, sir ?” asked the cowboy. 

“At present, nothing, I am sorry to say. 
We are under orders and must march at once. 
I think it probable, however,” he said, “that 
Girot has gone over to the Sioux, and in that 
case our best way to find Miss Benham, who 
God help, as you say, Kennard, will be to 
find them.” 

“If she is not found before night, sir,” said 
the cowboy, “itll be too late. You know 
what them red devils are, sir.” 

Kennard clapped his hands to his face and 
groaned. 

“True,” said the colonel, ‘let me think.” 
Ile walked over to the young soldier, and laid 
his hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Kennard, how 


soon can you get your troop ready to move f” 





“In ien minutes, sir; in five, if some one 
will look after our supplies.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel. “Which 
way are the fugitives supposed to have gone f” 

“The half breed is supposed to have gone 
down the cafion, sir,” answered the cowboy 
promptly. 
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“That will be northward and westward in 
the general direction of the Rosebud, and the 
way we want to go. Captain Kennard, 
suppose you take your troop toward the 
canon, scouting on either side for a score of 
miles, and joining me to-morrow not more 
than forty miles from here. just by the side 
of that little lake on the shoulders of Cloud 
peak, you know where it is ?—the Montana 
trail passes it.” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Perhaps you can overhaul them on the 


way. I give you full liberty of action so long 
as you reach the rendezvous to-morrow 


morning.” 

“Pat Sullivan is on their trail and he’s 
follerin’ em down the cafion,” said the cowboy. 
“In that case,” said Colonel Wainwright, 
I should strike straight across the prairie and 
hit the cafion about White Horse rapids. 
They must have landed there if they went 
down in boats.” 

“Very good, sir; I understand,” said the 
aptain, saluting, and turned away. “Thank 
you and God bless you, sir,” he added as he 
stepped off the porch. 

“Wait, Kennard,” said the colonel, fol- 
lowing after him, “remember that you are 
in the service of the United States, and these 
men belong to the Government; that, if I 
mistake not, our services will be sorely needed 
to prevent greater and more widespread 
horrors than even the murder of one man 
and the abduction of one woman; and 
while I leave you free, you will not unduly 
jeopardize your men by any rash and _head- 
long action ?” 

“T shall take good care of them, sir,” 
replied Kennard, “and you will find me by 
the lake when you come up, or tidings of me.” 

“Very good; good by, and good luck 
attend you.” 

Saluting once more, Kennard broke into 
arun. He called to his striker as he passed 
his quarters, and then kept on to the quarters 
of his troops. 

The barracks were already buzzing with 
eager anticipation. The men were at work 
preparing their field kits, getting rations, 
ammunition, and making ready for the ad- 
vance, when Kennard pressed in among 
them, calling loudly for Schneider, his first 
sergeant, a grizzled veteran of many wars 
and many lands. 

“Get the men together quickly,” he called. 
“We are to lead the advance. Sixty rounds 
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and two days’ rations. 
look after forwarding whatever supplies we 
need that we cannot carry on our backs. 
I want the men out here in five minutes for 
the honor of the troop, and—” 

The troopers had heard, as well as the 
sergeant. With wild and tumultuous cheers 
the men dashed for their arms, blankets, and 
haversacks, and then rushed for the stables. 

To dive into his own quarters and get into 
‘ampaign uniform was the work of a few 
minutes. The striker had everything ready 
for him. Within the five minutes which he 
had mentioned the troop was mounted and 
lined up on the parade. Kennard took his 
place at the head. A few sharp words of 
command, the line broke into a. column of 
fours and guided by the captain trotted gently 
down the road past the officers’ quarters and 
the colonel’s house. 

The women and children clustered on the 
porches, the women white-faced and anxious. 
The bolt they dreaded was about to fall. 
Kennard’s command was visible evidence 
that their own beloved would follow in a short 
time. Cheeks were wet, and eyes were 
blinded with tears, yet the pale lips of all 
joined in the hearty cheers of the soldiers left 
behind or preparing to follow in turn. 

Although his heart was filled with anxiety 
unspeakable, the young captain experienced 
a thrill of pride as he looked back at the lean 
brown faces of the men who had followed 
him in many a hard ride, in many a desperate 
Indian pursuit, over hills and plains of the 
great West. He prayed: as he never had 
prayed before, that he might catch up with 
the half breed, and above all that he might 
catch him in time. With such as these men, 
he could ride through the whole of the Sioux 
nation, he thought, so confident was he of his 
command. 

As they trotted along he explained the object 
of their pursuit to the men. Many of them 
had seen the girl and had spoken with her. 
Any soldier was a welcome guest at the ranch, 
and as the news spread through the troop, 
they were as eager as their captain to catch 
the dastard who had committed the murder 
and taken the girl away. Amy Benham had 
said rigt‘ly when she told the half breed 
of the pursuit. Down the edge of the 
vafion Sullivan and his men were trailing 
him like hounds. Across the _ prairie 
Kennard and his war dogs were racing to 
intercept him. 


The other troops will 
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MEDORA STOOD SILENT AND CALM, AWARE THAT HUNDREDS OF EYES 
WERE WATCHING 
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S Robert Stuart halted before her in 
the main street of Oro, she saw in his 
look immeasurably more than she 

had ever seen there before. She stood silent 
and calm, aware that hundreds of eyes were 
suspiciously watching the strange scene, 
and that the slightest sign of her warning him 
as to the desperate plan for the night would 
precipitate the calamity that she had set out 
to avert. 

*“Medora!”’ he said. 

It was the unconscious cry of loneliness, 
the calling of one outcast to another. 

His voice, low and even, was audible to her 
alone: “I’ve been looking for you. Go at 
once to the bend in the road below Black 
Arrow. You'll find a wagon there, and the 
man has money for you. Your stepmother 
and her children have started.” 

In spite of her astonishment at the signifi- 
cance of his words, she understood. In his 
great trouble he had taken thought to save her 
from the impending catastrophe. Yet she 
lifted her head and laughed in his face as she 
stepped aside with a scornful gesture for him 
to pass on. 

He whitened; his eyes hardened; the 
thundercloud, which had vanished from his 
face when he met her, came back with a 
deepened blackness; and with head erect, and 
looking to neither right nor left, he strode on 
toward the cafion road leading up to his house 
and his reservoir beyond. She watched his 
powerful, crushing step, his contempt for any 
bullet aimed at his back. 

After he had gone beyond earshot a faint 
murmur of applause ran among the men 
along the street. It stung her like a whip. 


To all of them, as to their women and 
children, she was the “white squaw.” 

A deathly pallor came over her face; and, 
her dark eyes blazing, her splendid figure 
erect, she flashed a look up and down the 
street, said ‘“Cowards!” in a _ suppressed 
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voice which carried far, and strode on in a 
direction opposite to that taken by Stuart, 
repeating the word at intervals, and glancing 
at no one as the blistering insult cut a way 
for her stormy advance. 

With a calmed air she went into the principal 
residence street, and gave merely a disdainful 
glance to the waiting, frightened faces in the 
windows, for all Oro held its breath for the 
tragedy it expected the night to bring. There 
were no boys abroad to lash her with the hateful 
epithet. The street ran up to a trail, which 
she followed till it led her into the trackless 
waste of tumbled rocks and refractory brush 
of the western. wall, which was 
already in shadow from the sinking of the 
sun, and safe from keen, suspicious eyes in Oro. 

Well up, she turned back toward Stuart’s 
house, an imposing affair gleaming far away 
in its hillside notch beyond Oro. Laborious, 
careful work was needed in working her way 
past Oro, but in her lonely life she had learned 
craft in wilderness ways. The thorny brush 
tore her clothes; now and then a too eager 
step pitched her headlong among the rocks, 
but she could bear many bruises. 

Oro finally flanked, she swung down to 
friendlier ground beyond it near the road, 
and peered cautiously for pickets that the 
plot leaders in Oro might have thrown out. 
Rapid traveling brought her to the private 
road running from the cafon highway to 
Stuart’s house; and now she was free from 
discovery. A turn revealed, farther up the 
cafion, the towering concrete dam restraining 
the precious water that Stuart had rashly 
shut off from Oro and thereby driven the 
camp to desperation. She had sat many a 
time in luxurious enjoyment on its dizzy top. 

A wavering heart weakened her as she 
ascended the broad stone stair to the porch. 
Seeking the man to fight out his incredible 
folly with him, after the wretched misad- 
venture in the street, whica he had so blindly 
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misinterpreted, was a harder task than she 
had anticipated, and perhaps an idle one. 
For folly it was, the desperate folly of a man 
driven to madness by a threat to his power; 
but it was the act of a fearless, unconquerable 


man. She realized that a mere warning 
from her of the plot against him would be 
only a challenge to his indomitable will. She 
had never approached the house before. 


In its haughty isolation, its aggressive air 
of wealth, it suddenly took on a repellent 
aspect. A trepidation that she could not 
assign to fear made her ascent hesitating. 
When she stood on the porch her heart beat 
smotheringly, and she found no courage to ring. 

She turned vaguely to the fair scene below 
andaway. ‘The blazing sunlight had already 
been shut off from Oro, leaving its houses 
and trees and gardens in a soft blue haze. 
There was no smoke from the chimneys, 
and Stuart’s great reduction works lay dead, 
for his own production of wealth had been 
paralyzed by his act. It was like the man— 
a stricken Samson. His intrepid genius had 
found the valley, triumphed over the cunning 
and treachery of the Indians, wrung gold 
and water from the grudging earth, and made 
him the benevolent despot of the settlement. 
In her dreaming of the man who had been 
her hero since her childhood, she closed her 
memory to the suffering that even now lay 
on Oro, the stoppage of its industries, its 
lights, its activities of all kinds, and its idle 
men angrily plotting in its streets. 

All sminously still about the house. 
A sudden summoning of courage sent her in a 
plunge to the doorbell. 
no answer. She rang again, and waited till 
every nerve ran from passive aching to nervous 
dancing. More ringing was equally profitless. 
She went to the rear and knocked and called. 
A search of the premises discovered empty 
stables and the absence of all life. Stuart had 
sent out of danger everything that might be 
hurt in an assault. His flight would open an 
2asy way to the reservoir for the plotters at 
Oro; anyone might then turn on the water. 
And flight would not be Stuart’s way. He 
would stand and die fighting. 
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The ringing brought 


Depressed by the grim silence of the house, 
which was as a throne that had been abandoned 
or a palace in which a king lay dead and 


alone, Medora took the trail leading up from 
the 
the 
ing. 
the 


The shadows on 
slope that she had traversed were deepen- 

Only a broad band of sunlight lay along 
upper reach of the eastern wall. 


house to the reservoir. 
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As 


the 
denser in the bottom of the cafion, and crept 


she ascended vegetation grew 


upward in a thinning growth to the trail on 
walked. Overflows through the 
weir had given it life. She loved the shady 
stretch. In secret, from her first coming to 
Oro, she had planted there the seeds of many 


which she 


flowers. Their blooming brought her comfort 
now. With a quickening heart she recalled 


Stuart’s serious remarks to her, before she 
had grown up and when his attitude was 
that of a playfellow, about a mysterious fairy 
who had planted a beautiful garden to make 
him glad, and she hugged the mischievous 
look with which he had said it. 

With more courage she went on. Her 
first glimpse of him stopped her footsteps 
and her heart together. It came suddenly 
as she turned a bowlder. He was at work 
near the foot of the dam. His hat and coat 
lay near a rifle leaning against the iron pipe, 
and he was bearing a heavy box in his arms 
as he picked his way over loose stones to the 
dam. The flaming label was _ startlingly 
legible from where she stood. 

She could not that he meant to 
blow up the dam. His conduct must be only 
a threat for the eyes of a possible spy from 
Oro. He tenderly set down the box against 
the dam, at the point where the pipe emerged, 
made a secure bed for it and removed the lid. 

Not until he started back did his face come 
fully into view. It was more terrifying than 
the label on the box. His nostrils were flared 
and white, his strong lips had drawn to a line, 
and veins swelled in his neck and forehead. 
The deeper passion raged in his eyes. Hatred 
was there, steadied by a commanding deter- 
mination. Worse still was a grimness which 
a wholly reckless purpose intensified. Study- 
ing him in awe and wonder, yet without fear, 
she saw a sadness that drooped his proud 
head and lent a stoop to his shoulders. 


believe 


From the ground near his coat he took up a 
coil of fuse and a box of giant caps. Without 
a glance abroad he returned to the box and 
made the adjustments. That done, he piled 
stones on the charge and straightened the 
fuse. Then he stood up, brought forth a 
box of matches and idly studied it. Medora 
was still unbelieving. 

He raised his head, peered down the cajion, 
and called, “Pluto!” 

His big black horse whinnied in answer, 
and Medora’s startled glance around dis- 
covered him in the edge of the copse a few 
rods away. He was equipped for a journey. 
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Her unbelief was abruptly destroyed. She 
strangled and her vision swam. When she 
looked again at Stuart he had raised his head 
and was gazing upon the sun-tipped pinnacles 
of the eastern ridge, but not as one who saw. 
She commanded her spirit, and though unable 
to speak or move, saw the man’s terrible inner 
preparation for the final act. 

No need of more resolution appeared in 
his face; it showed a mellowing satisfaction 
in his deed, its purpose and consequences; 
it gathered a lucid calm more terrifying than 
any incoherency of madness. It was manifest 
in the sinking of his eyes, the deepening of 
his pallor, the impassiveness that masked him 
with stone. Something crashed within Me- 
dora; with a half cry she staggered forward. 

A start brought him facing her in astonish- 
ment. “Medora!” he breathed in a strug- 
gling gladness, and his voice rang with the 
call which it had held in Oro that afternoon. 
The sudden light that she brought him 
faited. He stood waiting. 

Halting before him, she choked, “You— 
you are not going to blow up the dam ?” 

His was the silence of an age as he sounded 
her. ‘‘Why didn’t you go to the bend beyond 
Black Arrow ?” he quietly asked. 

“And leave you to do—that ?” She pointed 
to the charge at the foot of the dam. 

“The towu is too high above the gulch for 
the flood to drown any of your friends,” 
he sneered, “and no property will be destroyed 
except my reduction works.” 

She regarded him in a silent reproach that 
darkened his cheeks. He was about to speak 
in heat, when she interposed: ““Don’t you care 
anything for their suffering ?—the women 
without water for cooking, the children-—” 

“All sham!” he burst in a passion. “If 
they hadn’t maliciously wanted to make a 
strong case against me they would have been 
hauling water from Cold springs for necessities. 

“The cost would be ruinous,” she calmly 
answered, observing him warily, “‘and if you 
destroy the dam nobody can make a living. 
They'll have to abandon everything.” 

“And leave the place a desert—as I found 
it!” he triumphantly exclaimed. “What do 
i owe these people?” he stormed, with a 
scornful sweep of his arm toward the valley. 
“They fattened on me; therefore they fawned 
on me. They were my friends,” bringing 
out the word in a passionate irony, “till they 
grew strong enough to strike me in the back. 
They didn’t even have the courage to attack 
me in the open to-day, a thousand men against 
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one, but plotted to steal upon me to-night, 
in darkness and kill me.” 

She could say nothing. The man had been 
blind before; he was deaf with rage now. 
There was nothing for her to do but hold her 
useless tongue. Yet she had seen that he 
was trying to justify himself, and his passion 
was too fierce to endure. One vent had been 
opened; let the issue rest there; it would be 
rash to start others. 

He waited fumingly for her to speak. As 
she only looked at him in sorrow, his color 
lowered and his tone softened gloomily: 
“A rich man can have no friends. He is a 
fool if he thinks that any attentions shown 
him are unselfish. His money poisons the 
very roots of friendship. It wakes more 
baseness in those about him than in himself. 
I’ve had my lesson. I want to be poor again.” 

She had dropped her glance during his 
speech, but quickly raised it before he had 
done. “Then you do want friends,” she 
gently said. 

His silence was grim, his smile noncom- 
mittal. Out of the strangely revealing situ- 
ation it came to her that the hero whom she 
had worshiped, the man who had made a 
small world with his hands, was half a child. 
The comprehension sent warmth through her, 
and lent to her shielding instinct a yearning 
to comfort. He was no greater than she; he 
was even less. In his friendly, comradelike 
attitude to her through the years his instinct 
had been truer than hers, for he had never 
seen the social gulf that her coming to maturity 
had placed between her poverty and ostracism 
and his wealth. 

“Want friends?” he echoed at last, unable 
to bear her silence. ‘‘Where can I find them ? 
I met you in Oro to-day, when every other 
hand was against me, and I thought that 
because you, too— But—” 

She was glad that he turned away and 
charged up and down before her, lest her 
face babble, even to his clouded seeing, her 
joy at his half-disclosure and the melting 
tenderness of his reproach. 

“What did you come here for?” he de- 
manded, standing before her. 

“To ask you to turn on the water,” she 
stumbled in her fright at the change in him. 

“For those people! What do you owe 
them ?” His eyes were burning her. “When 
your father, with a mind permanently weak- 
ened by sickness, married the Indian girl who 
had nursed him back to life, you were offered 
a home in the best family of Oro. You were 
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the brightest and prettiest girl in town. But 
you refused. Even then, as a child, your 
soul was brave and true. You stayed with 


your father and cared for the half-breed 
children that came; and when he died in 
poverty you remained with them because 


their mother couldn’t support them. You 
learned from her how to make Indian baskets, 
and wonderfully improved her art. You—” 

“She was my father’s widow, and her 
children were my brothers and sisters,” she 
interposed. 

“No one would have blamed you for 
leaving them, and the community would 
have supported them. You inade the splendid 
sacrifice because you were loyal and brave.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” declared Medora. 
“My stepmother and the children needed 
me, and —” 

Stuart stopped her with an impatient 
gesture. ‘“‘What did the people of Oro do? 
Instead of recognizing you as their equal 
they outlawed you. They were too mean 
to see your nobility. Because you lived 
with Indians they called you the white squaw. 
God! I can’t bear to think of it. The hap- 
piest day of my life was when I beat a man 
to a whimpering cur for calling you that in 
my presence. You want me to turn on the 
water for such devils!” 

He had choked himself into a lull. 

“They did hurt me,” she began, “but—” 

“Medora, you never wavered. It hurt me 
to see your loneliness and unhappiness, your 
craving for the companionship of your kind, 
and it sickened me to see the bitterness 
growing in you. Your pride stopped me from 
trying to find a way to brighten your life. 
But I studied patience. I hoped the time 
would come. And seeing how you bore it 
all, I grew humble. It affected me otherwise. 
When it came my way, now and then, to do 
a kindness, I did it because, as I said to 
myself, “Medora would do it in my place.’ 
Many a time my courage failed before heavy 
tasks, but when I said, ‘Medora wouldn’t 
falter here,’ I went on and fought it through. 
This condemnation suit against me was 
started, and of course I shut off the water. 
By doing that I cut myself off from the people. 
And then I couldn’t think of anything but 
you. I said to myself, ‘Medora and I are 
the two outcasts of Oro,’ and I was glad.” 
His voice had fallen and was trembling. 
“TI found you, to show you a kindness, and you 
laughed at me in the street.” 

His overwhelming disclosure drove back the 
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explanation that she had been eager to make. 
In painful shyness she turned that he might 
not see her sharing of his gladness. 

“Medora!” he called. As she did not face 
him he angrily went on: “I had long ago 
learned to have a contempt for the people of 
Oro because of the way they treated you, and 
wanted a chance at them. It has come.” 

She looked round in startled alarm. 

“You resent my doing it!” he exclaimed, 
hardening. “I was a fool to admit it. Put 
it on the other ground, then—there’s plenty 
of it. Everything they have they owe to 
me—their living, their homes, their school, 
their church, their hospital—” 

She made a motion to arrest his speech 
and defend the people, but he commanded 
silence with a gesture of scorn, and the bril- 
liant ray leading from him into her life was 
deflected. He plunged on tumultuously: 

“See how they have shown their appre- 
ciation!” his face purpling, his eyes burning. 
“These are my mines that have made them 
prosperous. That was my land which I 
gave them for their homes. And the water 
that they are trying to rob me of was found 
by me ten miles away and brought in pipes 
to my own reservoir.” He paused, towering 
challengingly. 

“They were afraid for you to have such a 
power,” she argued. “They were advised—” 

“T’ve heard that excuse. They didn’t come 
to me and offer to buy the water, but went 
about it secretly. Somebody whispered to 
them that I held a dangerous power, and 
that the only safety lay in taking the water 
by law, paying me what the court might award! 
Bah! Robbery in the name of the law!” 

“But you are too kind to punish them, too 
big to care,” Medora pleaded. 

“You come ‘to beg for such a wolf pack as 
that!” His voice dropped to a grieving note 
as he added, “Medora!” 

Her lip trembled, her eyes filled. 

“You!” he insisted, but not in anger. 

She could not endure the reproach. And a 
tragedy was stealing up the cafion with the 
darkness. Pluto neighed impatiently. Me- 
dora started, but the man gave no heed; his 
sad eyes were for her alone. 

“Go back to those you want to befriend,” 
he said in sorrow. “You'll meet some of 
them down the cafion, hunting my life. It 
isn’t your fault that you have failed. Then 
go and join your stepmother beyond Black 
Arrow.” She did not move, and he added 
peremptorily, “Hurry! I can’t wait.” 
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He strode rapidly up to the fuse, knelt, 
struck a match, and stood up to see the spurts 
of smoke from the deep red glow of the 
fuse end. He turned, and showed surprise 
and exasperation when he saw Medora 
standing where he had left her, gazing wistfully 
up at him. 

“Go, Medora!’ he commanded. 

She did not stir. 

He hurried to his garments, donned _ his 
hat, brought the coat to her, threw it round 
her shoulders, and nervously buttoned it at 
her throat. Seizing the rifle in one hand and 
her arm in the other, he said, “‘Come, we 
must hurry,” and began to draw her down 
the cajion. 

A sob closed her throat, and before he could 
catch her she lurched, stumbled and _ fell. 
“You are killing me!” she cried brokenly, 
through her tears. 

He whipped out his watch, studied it a 
moment, and glanced back at the smoking 
red spot. Bending over her, he forced her 
look in the thickening dusk. His words were 
vibrant with kindness, but hastened by 
impatience, as he said: “I'll put you with me 
on my horse. If we hurry we can get out by 
the upper trail before the blast goes off,” 
and he began with rough promptness to lift 
her in his arms. 

“No!” sh. replied in sudden energy, 
thrusting his arms away and firmly rising. 
She faced him in angry defiance. “I won’t 
be saved by a man so cruel, so selfish.” 

He glanced uneasily at the softly fuming 
red spot, which was creeping toward the box 
of dynamite. 

She was instantly calm. 
she said dispassionately. “I don’t need your 
help.” - But she made no movement to start, 
and asked no question about the time length 
of the fuse. 

In a quiver of impatience the man wavered 
toward violence, but stopped before her 
restraining eyes. ‘You can’t save yourself!” 
he urged. ‘“There isn’t time. I must—”’ 

Her upraised hand stayed him. “I had 
thought,” she said, her voice rich and deep, 
“that you could never be anything but kind 
and generous. I knew you had been hurt 
and blinded, but I hoped to find the big soul 
that I believed was in you.” 

Her appalling deliberation drove the man 
into an agony. Again he looked at his watch 
and glanced up at the burning fuse. “Me- 
dora!” he cried, his hands clenching. 

She went on evenly, her voice low, but 


“Save yourself,” 
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passionate: “Women, children, the sick, the 
helpless, must suffer because an angry man 
with power and no merey can make them 
suffer, can punish the defenseless. Homes 
must be ruined, lives broken—” 

“Medora!” throwing back his head and 
half raising his arms, “in three minutes 

“T’ve failed,” she droned in a dull, hopeless 
monotone. “I didn’t know how to show you 
that you were blackening your soul and laying 
up years of bitter remorse, ruining a life that 
I thought would be noble and useful to the 
end.” ‘Tears were blinding her. “Oh, the 
pity!” she ended, giving him a look that was 
a sorrowing farewell to him and to bright 
dreams that had vanished. 

His arms fell. “God! what courage!” 
he softly exclaimed, his impatience suddenly 
“What a soul!” he breathed. As he 
gazed deeply into her sad eyes a great light 
broke over him. It dazzled him. ‘‘Medora!” 
The name rang back from the cafion walls. 

With all his great energy he dashed to the 
fuse and ground its flame to extinction under 
his heel. He stood a little while there and 
his head slowly sank. Not looking toward 
Medora, he slowly went to the valve wheel, 
staggering as though overborne by fatigue. 
Groping for a firm hold on the rim, he threw 
his weight upon it, but it did not move. The 
failure roused him, and his immense strength 
came into play. Then the water went churn- 
ing noisily down through the pipe to Oro. 

Slowly, hesitatingly, he made his way back 
to Medora, and as he went, stumbling over 
the rocks, a burst of flame down the cafion 
reddened the dam and fell full upon his 
haggard face. He gave it a glance that 
expressed nothing, and did not pause in his 
approach. ‘The burning of his house by the 
advancing mob held no interest for him. 

He stood before Medora and calmly said, 
“You had better go and tell them the water 
is turned on.” 

“We'll go together,” she answered, smiling 
brightly as she took his arm and looked up 
closely into his face. “Robert Stuart,” she 
gently added, “‘Oro has only one outcast now.” 

He was looking down wonderingly, rever- 
ently, into her bright eyes. “I was blind. 
I know now why you laughed at me in the 
street. And I thought you had come here for 
the people of Oro alone. You came also 
for my sake, to save me.” 

She laughed very softly, and said, as she 
began to lead him down the road, “‘Let’s get 
Pluto and walk on to meet our friends.” 


gone. 















UTILITY OF THE EUCALYPTS 


by ¥. D. CorneLu 


Still the eucalyptus fever spreads. 
planted to these useful trees during 
In the Santa Clara valley a million 
season’s planting. The Sacramento 


grove in the world. 


Over fifty thousand acres have been 
the past twelve months in California. 
trees are being propagated for next 
valley boasts of the largest eucalyptus 


This state-wide planting of hardwood forests, under 


conditions favorable to their growth, is one of the notable examples of 


intelligent provision for the future. 
out 
industry rests: 


FEW short years ago the commercial 
culture of eucalyptus trees was not 
numbered among the great opportu- 

nities offered by California climate, soil and 
sunshine, nor was this industry for a moment 
considered a candidate for first place among 
industries of the state. To-day commercial 
eucalyptus, meaning the culture of the euca- 
lyptus tree on a tremendous scale for the 
production of hardwood timber for the manu- 
factures, industries and arts, is such a candi- 
date, and in the eyes and minds and intellects 
of campaign managers, astute industrial 
politicians and the voting public generally, 
“commercial eucalyptus” is certain of election. 
True, it may and will require years of work 
and demonstration, but years will make the 
result the more certain. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
There is a dire necessity for the invention of a 
dependable, increasing and productive timber 
supply, particularly a hardwood _ timber 
supply. Capital greater than the national 
debt is employed in hardwood timber indus- 
tries; annual products a billion dollars strong 
are taken from the hardwood forests; trained 
hardwood artisans numbering hundreds of 
thousands distribute hundreds of millions of 
dollars in wages—and all taken from hard- 


woods. And the forest service says that 
another thirteen years, unless something 


heroic be done, will find the hardwood forests 
exhausted. A more grievous calamity could 
not befall the commercial nation; a more 
basic industry is not numbered in the indus- 
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An expert in eucalyptus culture points 
in the following article the basis of utility upon which this new 


tries. ‘There 7s necessity; invention there 
must be 

The claims of the commercial eucalyptus 
industry to commercial and national impor- 
tance are based on a few broad facts: 

First, The timber eucalypts, native to 
Australia, are the most rapid-growing hard- 
wood trees of the world. 

Second, The timber eucalypts produce 
hardwood timber remarkably diverse in_ its 
uses; some species will produce a satisfactory 
material for every purpose to which hardwood 
is put, no matter how mean, how particular 
or how technical. 

Third, The timber eucalypts can be propa- 
gated, planted, and grown to merchantable 
size in a decade; they produce from the stump 
and in shorter time than from seedlings. 

Fourth, A greater percentage of the timber 
of the commercial eucalypts can be utilized 
than any timber grown; the trees are almost 
invariably sound through and through, and 
every part is available for some one of the 
hundreds of purposes. 

Fifth, On account of this diversity of uses, 
complete utilization and enormous production 
per acre under artificial forest conditions and 
intensive care, the logging and manufacturing 
costs are lessened, a greater and more valuable 
product results, and the standing timber is 
consequently much more valuable. 

Sixth, The timber eucalypts can, therefore, 
be grown as a commercial proposition, and 
investment in eucalyptus timber is thereby 
made safe, certain, and profitable. ‘The trees 
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READY FOR THE CUTTING OF THOUSANDS OF 


EUCALYPTUS TREES 


are not subject to disease and when well 
established under right conditions require 
almost no care. The growth and value are 
not affected by floods or famines, strikes or 
panics, wars or rumors of wars. Hardwood 
timber is basic. 

Taking up these claims in a logical manner 
they may be enlarged upon as follows: 

- The eucalypts have been grown in California 
Mr fifty years, but only during the last few 
years has brain and brawn and bank been 
centered on the commercial possibilities which 
this rapid growing genus of timber trees 
presents. Until of late plantings have been 
miscellaneous, not commercial. ‘To-day there 
are perhaps ten thousand acres of California 
soil planted to timber eucalypts, part of this 
intensely commercial, part more designed for 


soil reclamation, water conservation, affor- 


estation and fuel. In another twelve months 
probably fifteen thousand acres of strictly 
commercial forests will be planted. Another 
year the planting will perhaps be doubled or 
trebled. California can put back of it every 
resource capable of diversion to this new 
industry, can coax from the East every dollar 
that the great and legitimate claims of the 
industry can attract, and continue to invest 
and continue to coax for generation after 
generation, and the planting of the timber 
eucalypts will not be equal to the legitimate 
demands of the hardwood industries. Avail- 
able acreage for the best growth is limited; 
the commercial production will be very largely 
confined to a few districts in California, and 
more particularly to certain sections in the 
great San Joaquin valley. 

The physical characteristics of the timber 
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and its adaptability to a multitude of uses are 
truly remarkable. The possible uses rise 
from plow beams to intricate parquetry; 
from railroad ties to magnificent veneers; 
from cord wood to the highest type of the 
craftsman’s art. The list of 
which the timber of the many species has been 
found particularly adapted the 
following: 

Fuel, posts and piling; for ship building, 
masts and spars; for decking, sheathing, 
wharf and pier construction, and all marine 
architecture; for railroad ties, bridge timbers, 
car construction and myriad uses of trans- 
portation industries; for furniture, fine interior 
finish, fixtures, carved and parquetry work; 
barrels, kegs and all cooperage work, tight 
and loose; tool handles, spokes, felloes, hubs, 
plow beams, singletrees, tongues, and_ all 
implement and vehicle work; bowling alleys, 
and finest flooring; cross trees, insulator pins, 
pulley blocks; musical instruments, pianos, 
organs, violins—in short, the timber eucalypts 
will supply a satisfactory material for every 
purpose to which any hardwood is put. For 
all the purposes named the timber of the 
eucalypts has been used, and will be increas- 
ingly used, and, finally, for a vast majority of 
purposes will be exclusively used. 

The value of eucalyptus for fuel is unques- 
tioned; amazingly rapid growth, a hard wood, 
For posts, 


purposes to 


includes 


creating a hot and lasting fire. 
poles and piling the use of eucalyptus is 
rapidly increasing. Some species produce 
timber of marvel- 
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hundred and fifteen feet long, butt diameter 
thirteen inches, face of small end four inches, 
and without checking or splitting under the 
blows of the pile driver. The piling used 
varied from sixty to one hundred and fifteen 
feet, the net cost from twenty cents to thirty 
cents per linear foot according to length. 

In the development of the harbors of the 
Pacific Coast millions of piling will be used 
within a generation, produced from commer- 
cial forests of eucalypts not yet sprouted from 
the seed. The demand will be very great, 
profit in production very large. A fair expec- 
tation in commercial forests would perhaps 
be one-fifth of the sturdy trees available as 
piling, the remaining stand for other purposes. 

From exhaustive tests by the forest service 
as reported by the chief of products, it would 
seem that the unequaled durability of the 
eucalypts for piling is due to the excessive 
density of the timber and the fact that it is 
practically impervious laterally, although the 
fiber of the timber will permit of saturation 
by a testing solution when forced through the 
timber longitudinally. In the case of piling 
that attack of the waters and the enemies of 
wood which they harbor is wholly lateral, 
the resistance is therefore maximum and the 
life and durability of the piling unequaled. 

The forest service, in conjunction with the 
railroads, is making and planning to make 
comprehensive and extended tests of eucalyptus 
timber for railroad ties. There is available 
the experience of the Australian railroads, and 
allreports indicate 





ous durability in 
the most trying 
situations; other 
species are not 
durable in under- 
ground work, and 
judgment must be 
exercised in the 
selection of timber 
for specific pur- 
poses. Many 
thousands of euca- 
lyptus piles have 
been driven in San 








the life of ties of 
the proper species, 
as used in that 
country, to be sev- 
eral times greater 
than the best un- 
treated ties used 
by our railroads; 
in fact, untreated 
specimens of 
eucalyptus have 
equaled and even 
exceeded in_ life 
and durability the 








Francisco harbor 
and with results 
that are certainly 
highly gratifying to the harbor commissioners. 

The chief of products of the forest service 
reported, in conversation with the writer, the 
successful driving of a eucalyptus pile one 


MANY VARIETIES OF EUCALYPTUS ARE SUSCEPTIBLE OF 
HIGH POLISH 


best creosoted 
specimens used 
here. 

ties is one of the 
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An adequate supply of 


problems of the transportation interests, and of 
vital economic importance to every industry of 
the nation. 


Substitutes there are none. The 
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POPULAR FORMS OF MISSION FURNITURE ARE BEING MADE OF EUCALYPTUS WOOD 


price has advanced until to-day the production 
of eucalyptus timber for ties alone offers a 
remarkably remunerative and certain under- 
taking. Within twenty years’ time the euca- 
lyptus forests of California will be supplying 
half of the wooden ties used in the United 
States—and that means, at present consump- 
tion, not less than fifty million ties each year 
as California’s share. Very soon the great 
railroad systems will begin to think, to plan, 
to plant; but even such energies will not suffice 
to save them from heavy tribute in the future— 
tribute to the owner of merchantable euca- 
lyptus timber. 

The furniture and fixture industries alone 
are approaching a predicament, awful enough 
to stagger a nation. In 1905 nearly twenty- 
five hundred establishaents reported a capital 
investment of $153,000,000 and a_ product 
valued at $170,000,000. in commenting on 
these. astounding figures the American Lum- 
berman states: “Failure of the native hard- 
wood supply would doubtless revolutionize 
the furniture industry and manufacturers 
would have to turn to tropical woods 
as the main dependence.” Why not 
turn to the eucalypts, grown to order on 
California soil? A wood more delightful for 
such uses is not available, a more 
adaptable to the many requirements has 
never been grown—it has the fiber it has the 
strength, it has the beauty in texture, in grain 
and permits of a magnificent finish, a finish 
which it holds and enriches. Furniture and 
fixtures, the highest types of the craftsman’s 
art, find their utmost expression in eucalyptus. 
It is true, and known yet to but few. 


wood 


Years will bring an appreciation which will 
clothe California’s hills and plains with 
forests of matchless timber, which will in 
turn equip and adorn the office and home 
and palace with finish and fixtures unsurpassed. 

And implements and vehicles! In 1905 
over five thousand factories, with a reported 
capital of $140,000,000 and a reported prod- 
uct of $155,000,000, used hardwood almost 
exclusively. In comment the American 
Lumberman says: “No industry stands in a 
more threatened position, so far as supply 
of lumber is concerned, than the manufacture 
of wagons and carriages.” A threat without 
penalty, a lash without sting, if they but heed 
the call of the eucalypts and the invitation of 
California to favor its forests. Ample tests 
show the value of the eucalypts for the trying 
purposes of implement and vehicle construc- 
tion—no wood is more adaptable, desirable, 
and, in a few years, no wood will be more 
in evidence. 

And handles! Millions and tens of millions 
of feet of the finest hardwoods are used in 
handle manufacture, millions of handles 
for myriad uses. Handle material is rapidly 
becoming exhausted, standards of quality 
are too often revised; the product is now 
seldom excellent, sometimes good, more often 
fair, and too often indifferent. Eucalyptus 
timber has produced some of the finest handles 
ever tested—Californian grown timber and a 
California product. Years will find produc- 
tion in quantity. The handle markets of the 
world will belong to California. 

And cooperage! Both Eusope and America 
have been drawing for generations on the 
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cooperage stock resources of the United States. 
Those resources are almost drained; Europe 
is worrying about it, the United States should 
Metal containers, 
while vastly inferior for many products, are a 


worry more than it does. 


necessity; wood cooperage, particularly tight 
cooperage, is at too high a premium for any 
but the finest uses. Again the eucalypts will 
provide a remedy—it has been used and is 
being used in Australia. It will be used 
enormously here, and the finished product 
will be exported—the factories belong to 
California; they are hers by right, and the 
laws of commerce will perpetuate them to her. 

Details may be elaborated upon without 
end, facts may be stated in brief or at length, 
the great truths are these: 

The nation must have hardwood timber; 
California can supply it. The nation must 
have timber for these many particular and 
technical uses; California eucalypts can and 


SELECTED PIECES OF EUCALYPTUS ARE BEAUTIFUL IN GRAIN 


will supply a suitable and in almost every case 
a superior timber for each specific purpose. 
The possibility of production is demonstrated ; 
the trees grow and thrive and produce in 
manner, in time, and in volume as before en- 
larged upon in Sunset Macazine. ‘The 
adaptability of eucalyptus timber for all these 
purposes is demonstrated but the investigation 
and experimentation, technically, scientifically 
and practically, by every interested individual, 
by every affected enterprise, every threatened 
industry and by the forest service of the 
National Government, is a paramount neces- 
sity, in order that exact and practical knowl- 
edge be had, and that it be spread broadcast 
through the land, concerning the value and 
uses of the timber of the eucalypts for each 
specific purpose. 

Millions of trees are being propagated, many 
millions will be planted each season, but as 
yet all these efforts are but as an acorn to an 
oak as compared to ultimate necessity. 


























THE DEVIL AT THE RISING SUN 


By Earue ASHLEY WALCOTT 


Author of Blindfolded; The Apple of Discord 


HERE was trouble at the Rising Sun 

mine. At one moment it was a scene 

of busy life, with fifty Chinamen 
shoveling, digging, drilling, and wheeling 
their barrows of gravel into the sluices. 
At the next moment it was deserted by all 
but the superintending white men and the fifty 
Chinese were narching stolidly toward town. 

The Rising Sun mine, it should be under- 
stood, was the side of a hill. It had been a 
gravel bank in its younger days, thrown by 
some prehistoric river or glacier against the 
mountain, where it had caked and hardened. 
The gravel carried gold—it was only a few 
dollars to the ton, but as all that had to be 
done to get it out was to break up the mass 
with blasts and picks, shovel it into sluices, 
and gather up the precious metal once a 
month or oftener, the Rising Sun was con- 
sidered a very desirable piece of property. 
It was not pretty to look at, but it came out 
strong on the balance sheet. 

At the sudden transformation scene the 
foreman looked aghast for a space of five 
seconds. Then he swore with directness and 
profusion. 

“Come back here, you __ billibedasted 
heathen!’ he shouted. ‘‘What in the name 
of blazes are you quitting for ?” And running 
after the retreating horde he seized the rear- 
most by the queue, spun him around, and 
repeated the question. 

“No sabby,” was the sullen response, 
and no other reply could he get from the line 
to all his threats, orders and imprecations. 


The band was all of one mind, and made 
its way in straggling disorder to its quarters 
in town. 

The crestfallen and wrathful foreman 
carried his report to the superintendent. 
and listened approvingly to the explosion 
that ensued. The superintendent had once 
been a foreman himself. In his earlier days 
he had driven mules. Altogether he had 
acquired a vocabulary that was the admiration 
of the county. He used a generous share of it 
to express his opinion of the situation. ‘The 
pressure of his feelings somewhat relieved, he 
turned on the foreman and demanded savagely : 

“What did you let ’em strike for i? 

“Let ’em!” protested the foreman. “How 
in the name of Nebuchadnezzar was I to stop 
‘em? They threw down their tools and lit 
out for town without a word. Didn’t I tell 
you I ran till I got the heaves trying to head 
‘em off, and all I could get out of ’em was 
‘No sabby’ i? 

“Well, hire another gang, then. 
no use arguing the case with them.” 

“Let’s get a gang of white men,” suggested 
the foreman. “They'll talk back at you, 
at any rate, if things don’t go to suit ’em.” 

“What?” screamed the superintendent. 
“Do you suppose I could face the company 
with a payroll that jumped from a dollar and 
a quarter up to four dollars a head a day? 
I'd like to know how you'd pay dividends out 
of what was left. Go out and see Charley 
Hong. ‘Tell him to send up another gang, 
and be all-fired quick about it, too.” 


There’s 
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260 THE DEVIL AT 

The foreman went. Then he came back 
with a face full of trouble. 

“Charley Hong says “No Chinamen,’ and 
‘No sabby’. Guess you'll have to get them 
white men after all.” 

“Guess again,” said the superintendent. 
“And bring Charley Hong up here to see me.” 

“T thought you’d want him. He’s waiting 
outside. in, Charley,” called the 
foreman, opening the door. 


Come 


Charley Hong was a short, fat, round-faced 
Chinese, whose clothing testified to the pros- 
perity of the business of living off the labor 
of others. 

“Now, what’s the trouble, Charley,” de- 
manded the superintendent. “‘What did your 
men quit for?” 


Charley Hong looked embarrassed. ‘Then 
he spoke. 
“Catch ’em devil,” he said. “All same 


make Chinaman ’flaid.” 

“The devil?” inquired the superintendent, 
with a scattering fire of oaths that might well 
have scared away even His Satanic Majesty. 
“You don’t mean to tell me that your men are 
afraid the devil will get them—though I don’t 
doubt he will have every pigtail of you at last.” 

“Yes,” said Charley Hong. “Heap ’flaid 
Ah Quong’s devil.” 

“Well, then, ship this yang off to San 
Francisco—or Jericho—and get me another.” 

“All China boy “flaid Ah Quong’s devil,” 
averred Charley Hong. “No can get one 
go to mine.” 

“What in blazes is Ah Quong’s devil ? 
Has he invented a new sort of imp? Who 
the devil is Ah Quong, anyhow ?” ‘The 
superintendent grew energetic, but Charley 
Hong smiled placidly. 

“You no sabby Ah Quong? Him all same 
velly good man. Dig ‘em holes. Set ’em 
blast. Make ’em go boom-bang. One day 
hill fall down topside him. No can find.” 
And Charley Hong illustrated the catastrophe 
with expressive gestures. 

The foreman’s face lighted with intelligence. 

“That’s the fellow we used to call Billy. 
He set off a premature blast yesterday, and 
now he’s buried under seventeen thousand 
tons of rock and gravel.” 

“Yes,” said Charley Hong, placidly, in 
confirmation of the accuracy of the foreman’s 
report. “Ah Quong heap dead. Him devil 
dig him way out. Talk to China boy. China 
boy lun away. No can find boy to wo’k 
‘longside Ah Quong’s devil.” 

“Ghosts, eh? Well, of all the blithering 
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idiots! Do you believe rot like that, Charley ? 
Why, a dead man can’t hurt anyone.” 

“Yes,” said Charley Hong, blandly smiling. 
“Dead man no h’ut, but him devil velly 
stlong. Him do velly bad.” 

The superintendent lost his temper and 
stormed out a glittering collection of profanity 
to emphasize his assurance that Ah Quong’s 
ghost was a nonexistent absurdity. 

Charley Hong smiled placidly through the 
tirade. Then he said: 

“China boy no likee devil. 
devil go.” And he departed. 

The superintendent said many things, and 
the foreman assisted to the best of his humbler 
ability. But language failed to lift the clouds 
that hung over the Rising Sun mine. 


No wo'k till 


“Til bring up another gang from Sacra- 
mento,” declared the superintendent at last. 
And he wired at once to a Chinese labor 
contractor for fifty good pick-and-shovel men. 

They came next day, stayed an_ hour, 
threw down their tools and quit. 

“It’s Ah Quong’s devil again,” said the 
foreman in explosive explanation to the super- 
intendent. “The China boss says the devil 
makes noises and tries to talk to them.” 

The superintendent had temporarily ex- 
hausted his supply of appropriate language, 
and spent several minutes in silent thought. 

“Well, Johnny, I'll tell you what it is,” 
he said at last. “If we can’t fix this thing up 
somehow, we're out of a job. The mine 
won’t pay white man’s wages, and if we don’t 
get those crooked-eyed coolies back, there’s 
an end of it. Put on your thinking cap now 
and dig for an idea. 

The foreman went through a series of mus- 
cular movements, denoting that he was in 
the throes of: thought. 

“Get your gang of coolies together,” was 
the result of his cogitation. “Give ’em a 
good strong talk. Tell ’em there ish’t any 
such thing as a Chinese ghost.” 

The superintendent gave a sniff of contempt. 

“A nice figure I’d cut, setting up as a stump 
speaker for a lot of pig-tailed monkeys that 
couldn’t understand four words I was a-saying. 
Your idea is no good.” 

“Get a better one yourself then,” retorted 
the foreman, with the ring of injured pride 
in his voice. 

“You might have knocked some sense into 
them with a pick handle,” said the superintend- 
ent savagely. ‘“That’s what I’d have done.” 

“Well,” said the foreman with sarcastic 
emphasis, “they ain’t got more than four or 
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five miles down the road yet. You might 
chase after ’em with a pick handle now, and 
see what you'd make out of it.” 

“If you was any good as a foreman you’d 
have done it before they vamosed,” said the 
superintendent, retiring in good order from 
an untenable position. “It’s too late to do 
anything with ’em now.” 

The two looked at each other and smoked 
in gloomy silence for half an hour. ‘Then 
the foreman’s face lightened. 

“The trouble is that the coolies think 
there’s a ghost in the mine,” he said with the 
air of one announcing a discovery. 

“Well, there’s no news about that, Johnny,” 
said the superintendent sarcastically. 

“Wait till I’m through,” said the foreman. 
“Ain't there some hocus pocus—setting up a 
joss, or paying some fat Chinee priest to burn 
punks and say a few Chinee cuss words—to 
make ’em think it’s gone ?” 

“Johnny, I reckon you've got an idea 
after all,” said the superintendent, with sudden 
enthusiasm. And he called Kim Lung from 
the kitchen and laid the case before him. 

“I sabby,” assented Kim Lung, after 
judicial consideration. “Ah Quong’s devil 
want talk. China boy all lun away, so no one 
know what him wan’ say.” 

“Well, Kim, what do you do when you 
want to drive the devil away?” asked the 
superintendent. 

“No can dlive devil. 
nice, maybe him go.” 

The superintendent swore roundly at this 
solution of the difficulty. 

“Here, Kim,” he cried when he had recov- 
ered breath, “don’t be a fool. ‘There isn’t any 
such thing as a Chinese ghost. It’s nonsense, 
moonshine, poppycock. What I want to 
know is how to make your banjo-eyed country- 
men think it’s gone.” 

K'm Lung shook his apron and became all 
animation. . 

“You thlink ’em no China devil ?” he cried. 
“Plenty China devil. Some devil, him good 
devil. Some devil him bad devil. Some 
devil him live all time. Some devil him 
come when man die.” Ah Kim’s face and 
hands were eloquent of his belief, but his 
tongue broke down in the effort to explain 
the Chinese system of demonology. 

“All right, Kim. Have as many devils as 
you like. But tell me how to get rid of the 
one at the mine. That’s all I want to know 
about ’em. 

“T no know,” said Kim, with a shake of 
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the head. “I nev’ see Ah Quong’s devil. 
No can tell what him wan’.” 

“Well, you get him out of the mine—or get 
your pig-headed countrymen to think he’s 
out of the mine, which is the same thing— 
and I'll give you fifty dollars.” 

Kim Lung looked eagerly into the super- 
intendent’s face to see whether the offer were 
made in jest or earnest. 

“You give me fi’ty dollah if I get-em Ah 
Quong’s devil go ’way ?” he asked. 

The superintendent assented to this specific 
statement of his terms. 

“All light,” said Kim with animation. 
“To-night I go ask devil what him wan’.” 
And with this resolve the conference adjourned 
to await results. 

Kim Lung gravely served breakfast the next 
morning but volunteered no information. 

‘Well, what luck, Kim ?” asked the super- 
intendent with a wink. “Did you catch 
Ah Quong’s blooming devil ?” 

Kim Lung took offense at the superin- 
tendent’s skeptic tone. 

“No sabby,” he growled. 

“A fool’s errand, eh?” said the superin- 
tendent, talking as much to himself as to 
Kim Lung. ‘Well, that’s what I expected. 
No find devil, eh, Kim ?” 

Kim Lung busied himself long about the 
breakfast before he replied, but at last said: 

“Yep. I catch-em devil.” 

The superintendent leaned back and eyed 
Kim Lung with astonishment. A scoffing 
remark was on the tip of his tongue, but Kim 
Lung’s face had softened to a confidential 
expression, so he merely asked: 

“Well, what did you do with him ?” 

Kim Lung began with the force of restrained 
excitement: 

“T wait las’ night till mos’ twel’ ’calock. 
Then I go up mine. One owl he say “Woo- 
ooh", an’ I shake—so—mos’ fall down.” 
And Kim Lung gave a realistic imitation of a 
man with the horrors. 

“Well, the owl didn’t hurt you,’ 
superintendent encouragingly. 

“T+ thlink maybe him devil,” said Kim 
Lung, “but I walk velly fas’. When I get to 
mine, devil him cly—all same close ’longside, 
all same long way off.” And Kim Lung 
gave the falsetto wail of a hypochondriac dog 
to illustrate the devil’s method of communi- 
cating his sorrows. “I mos’ fall down again 
time. Then I thlink what joss man say. 
I thlow blouse ovah head, tu’n ’lound thlee 
time. Then I ask devil what him wan’ 
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262 THE DEVIL AT 
Devil him say, ‘I wan’ one two dinneh. No 
can sleep till I get fune’al dinneh.’ I say, 


‘All lite. You heap good devil, I catch-em 
you one fune’al dinneh. You no sca’ China 
boy, I get-em you’ bones dug out, send ’em 
China.” Then I ‘What kin’ dinneh 
you likee?’ And devil him say, ‘You gettee 
me one chicken, you gettee me one loast po’k, 
you gettee me one dly fish, you gettee me one 
plate lice, you gettee me nice vegetab’, you 
gettee me nut, you gettee me flesh fluit, you 
gettee me plese’ved ginger, you gettee me tea, 
you gettee me sam-shu. You take ’em by 
lil house on hill to-mollow night. You 
leave ‘em all night.’ So I tell him devil I 
get him dinneh fo’ to-night.” 


say, 


The superintendent gaveastartas Kim Lung 
ended, for he had caught himself on the edge 
of belief. It was of the things that could not 
be, yet the faith of Kim Lung had put the air 
of verity into the fantastic tale. His words 
brought with them the spell of an olden day 
when men thought that they spoke with 
demons and spirits, and for a moment all 
With a shrug, 
he was a modern once more, and repressing 


things had seemed _ possible. 


the words of scofting that rose to his lips, 
he merely said, “A devil of expensive tastes.” 

“Cost much money,” Kim Lung 
insinuatingly. “You lend a me __ twenty 
dollah ?” 

“Ah,” thought the superintendent, “I see 
the game now,” but he threw a twenty-dollar 
piece on the table, and his only audible 
comment was: “Do it up in style, Kim.” 
Then he added: “Can the gang go to work 
now ?” 

“No dig till devil get plenty eat,” replied 
Kim Lung. 

With the next morning came Kim Lung 
with apologetic face. 

“Is your devil ready to let us go to work 
to-day?” demanded the — superintendent 
suspiciously. 

“No,” said Kim Lung sorrowfully. “Velly 
bad. Las’ night I give dinneh. Then I go 
see devil. Him say, velly closs, “One dinneh 
not ’nough.’? I scahed at way devil talk, 
him so mad, so I say, ‘Nev’ mind, I get you 
notheh dinneh.’ Then devil say, velly pleased, 
‘You get dinneh, I not fo’getem you’ ”’ 

“Well, I you want some more 
money, then,” growled the superintendent, 
taking the short cut to the apparent goal of 
Kim Lung’s explanation. 

“Yep, I likee ten dollah,” confessed Kim 
Lung. 


said 


suppose 
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The superintendent tossed over the coin. 

“That’s the last,” he said. “‘Just tell your 
devil that he can’t work us for anything more.” 
And he looked hard at Kim Lung that he 
might take the warning to heart. The sus- 
picion that Kim Lung was feeding the fan-tan 
games instead of the ghost of the deceased 
Ah Quong was strong in his mind, but he 
forbore to give voice to it. 

Kim Lung nodded his comprehension, 
stowed the golden eagle away in an inner 
pocket, and then invented duties that kept 
him in the room. After a muttered colloquy 
with himself in unintelligible Cantonese, he 
caught the superintendent’s eye once more. 

“Say,” he burst forth suddenly: “you suit 
clothes you no wan’ ?” 

“What for ?”” demanded the superintendent. 

“Devil him wan’ clothes,” said Kim Lung. 
“Him say white man’s clothes fix him heap 
good.” 

The superintendent was lost in thought 
for two or three minutes, and wagged his 
head dubiously. 

“Devil him say I bling clothes to-night, 
leave him in li'l house with him dinneh, him 
gone in mo’ning,” said Kim Lung persua- 
sively. “To-mollow you dig him bones— 
send-em China.” 

- The superintendent’s face cleared. 

“All right,” he said, “there’s an old suit 
in my trunk that he can have.” 

So at night Kim Lung sallied forth with the 
dinner in one basket and the suit of clothes 
in another, and climbed the path to the mine. 
The way was dark, and the night winds 
whispered among the pines with awesome 
suggestions of a legion of devils discussing 
the proper punishment for an intrusive and 
apprehensive mortal. 

The owl called ‘‘Woo-ooh!” once more, 
so near Kim Lung that it inspired him to 
an answering yell of dismay. He dropped 
the basket of clothes to reassure himself that 
he had safe in his possession the amulet that 
had been given him by the priest. He 
recovered his self-command with an effort of 
will, but as he stooped to pick up the basket 
he thought he heard footsteps approaching 
from down the path. He looked and listened 


with the flying heart of apprehension, but 
only the sounds of the night rewarded his 
strained attention—the rustle of leaves, the 
sighing of the wind among the pines, the 
rattling flight of a rock displaced from the 
hillside by some prowling animal, the call of a 
distant bird. 


So he resumed his journey in 
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haste, and came at last to the little house by 
the mine. 

He lighted his candles and set out the feast 
with care, and hung the clothes upon a nail. 
This done he went outside the cabin door, 
drew his blouse over his head, turned around 
three times, and announced to the devil that 
his entertainment and apparel were ready. 
Then with a last look to the completeness 
of the preparations he started back down the 
path. A moment later he was in the grip of a 
strong arm, a hand over his mouth suppressed 
his squawk of terror, and the low, stern voice 
of the superintendent in his ear bade him 
be silent and look. 

Kim Lung shook with his fears, for he 
foresaw the wrath of the devil at this espionage 
and wondered miserably what form his 
vengeance would take. But the superin- 
tendent’s grip was strong and Kim Lung’s 
awe of the white man’s authority balanced his 
dread of the devil’s resentment, and he waited 
in passive resignation. 

The minutes passed, ten, twenty, half an 
hour, and still the superintendent waited, 
silent and without movement. ‘Then at last 
he gave a motion of warning. Kim Lung 
looked and saw a dark figure creep across the 
bare stretch of ground that separated the 
cabin from the mine, enter the door and close 
it. A moment later the superintendent 
moved cautiously forward, dragging the 
reluctant Kim Lung beside him, and _ that 
unhappy meddler with the powers of the air 
was alarmed afresh to see that other dark 
figures were closing slowly in upon the cabin. 
But as he came nearer be was relieved to find 
that these were the figures of white men and 
not reinforcements from devildom. ‘Then 
he was overwhelmed by a wave of horror to 
see the white men rush against the cabin, 
break down the door, and spring, pistol in 
hand, through the opening. There was 
sound of scuffle, and a moment later the 
superintendent called: 
¢ “Come in, Kim.” 

Kim Lung entered the cabin to see a swarthy 
and frightened Chinese held firmly between the 
superintendent and the foreman, while another 
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white man was binding him with forty feet 
of rope. 

“There’s your devil, Kim,” said the super- 
intendent, as the roping was finished, and the 
captive was flung onto the bench. ‘““There’s 
the fellow that has eaten thirty dollars’ worth 
of feed at your expense and knocked the 
Rising Sun mine out of four thousand dollars 
worth of work.” 

Kim Lung looked puzzled, and the superin- 
tendent condescended to explain. 

“This is the highbinder that robbed the 
Miltonville stage last week. I caught on to 
his game when he wanted that suit of mine 
to get away in. So we came up here and 
gathered him in. Now just ask him, Kim, 
why he scared our men away instead of 
joining them and going off withoutall this fuss.” 

Kim Lung’s face grew dark as he realized 
the trick that had involved him in debt and 
disgrace, but he asked the question. ‘The 
prisoner scowled savagely, and it was some 
time before he could be got to answer. 

“Him say,” translated Kim Lung at last, 
“him live one two day in li'l cave by mine. 
Big blast go boom-bang, coveh him all up. 
Him cly, so China boy dig him out. China 
boy no dig, so two thlee day him dig himself 
out. Him wan’ catch-em glub. Find-em 
one big fool name Kim Lung bling him plenty. 
To-mollow him thlink him leady go Sa’ 
Francisco. 'To-mollow:I think him go jail.” 
And Kim Lung branched out into an unintelli- 
gible string of epithets to relieve his pent-up 
indignation. 

“Never mind, Kim,” said the superintendent. 
“T’ll stand the thirty dollars for grub, and 
there’s a three hundred dollar reward out for 
this fellow that we'll share and share alike.” 

The Rising Sun mine resumed operations 
next day, and Ah Quong’s body was recovered 
without further interference from the powers 
of the earth or the air. But despite his share 
of the reward for the capture of the desperate 
Gee Ging, Kim Lung had a blight cast upon 
his spirits for many a day. And his most 
voluble hours could be reduced to the taci- 
turnity of a gruff “No sabby” by an inquiry 
concerning the shortest method of propitiating 
the devil. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CALIFORNIA ART 


By Maset Urmy SEARES 


RECENT exhibition of the paintings 
of Mary Curtis Richardson has brought 
to mind that artist’s advice to a young 

student who was ambitious to paint. ““What- 
ever you try to do, be true to the best that is 
in you. Don’t adopt any fad, don’t work 
for some peculiarity of style by which you 
may be distinguished from others. Just be 
true.” Not only has Mrs. Richardson ex- 
emplified this doctrine in her own fine por- 
traits and genuine masterpieces, but so 
thoroughly has she with other leaders and 
teachers like Keith and Yard, Mathews and 
Yelland helped to impress it upon the art of 
California that nothing false or artificial has 
yet gained a standing in its artistic centers. 
Perhaps the spirit of °49, still alive in the 
descendants of the Argonauts, helps also in 
maintaining this intolerance of shams, this 
lack of patience with pretense in the art of 
painting. Faults there are of inexperience 
and of deficient technique, but not of insin- 
cerity; and even the lack of training and 
knowledge is being overcome in a manner 
most apparent. The foremost painters of 
the Coast are assuredly taking their places 
among the acknowledged masters of the time. 

To one who has seen and studied lovingly 
the surroundings of that most superbly 
situated of cities, the reason why San Fran- 
ciscans should love only the genuine in art 
is not far to seek. The merest amateur 
cannot cross the bay without drinking in 
great draughts of beauty. Deceit, fraud 
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and insincerity can find no place in the artis- 
tic education of those who grow up viewing 
nature through the clear atmosphere of Cali- 
fornia. There is something in the out-of- 
door life of the people which makes truth the 
main essential in art. The art and book 
stores of San Francisco are noted for their 
excellent standards and there is very little 
of the shoddy to be found in its shops. Those 
strained and exaggerated studies of grotesque 
interiors which have at times dominated 
the Paris salon are far removed from the 
spirit of our artists. Nearer to it by far is 
the school of the “Plein Air.”’ Yet even that 
is often false and forced as though seeking to 
attract by its very exaggeration. 

To be true to the best that nature has 
given us is an obligation which is almost 
forced upon the artists of this community. 
Glowing encomiums of the state, wonderful 
stories of the “glorious climate” and_ its 
products are no longer necessary, but favored 
indeed are they who are so called and trained 
that they may set before the eyes of those 
who have it not, a clear view of life and nature 
on this western slope of the world. If, as 
Tennyson says, “We needs must love the 
highest when we see it,” then there is surely 
a noblesse oblige which calls upon those who 
see the highest to be true to the vision and 
work only to perfect themselves in the art of 
its expression. This has been the basis of 
all great art in the past and the future holds 
nothing for those who are not inspired by it. 
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The early Italians who, during the Renais- 
sance exercised the vital quality of recognizing 
the best in the fragments of the past strewn 
all around them, were, each in his turn, true 
to some one thing, developing that and 
adding it to the sum of painter craft. ‘The 
religious spirit which inspired them made 
hypocrisy and self-seeking almost impossible 
in art. The effort to be true to their spiritual 
view of the angels enabled Giotto, and later 
Fra Angelico, to produce in the infancy of 
art, paintings which, though lacking in almost 
every quality of modern technique, still hold 
their own among the great masterpieces. 4" 
Vasari’s story of Antonello of Messina, who 
brought oil painting to Italy, there is given 
an excellent view of the spirit of the times. 
For Antonello is said to have taken the new 
medium to Venice and to have told Domenico, 
who took it to Florence and told Andrea del 
Castagno, who also passed on the good word 
of a more permanent and flexible way of 
working. And whether we have absolute 
faith in Vasari’s accuracy or not, we cannot 
but be inspired by the energy with which the 
revivified art of painting grew. A newly 
discovered truth in drawing was passed from 
painter to painter in much the same way as 
was the new manner of mixing colors; and, 
with a joy that is infectious even through the 
ages, each artist worked to add his individual 
mind grist to the world’s storehouse of art. 

If the time-stained old paintings in the 
Early Italian room of the Berlin museum 
speak truthfully together, Masaccio of Flor- 
ence, growing restless under the sight of so 
many hands and feet painted flat against the 
background with never a sign of turning or of 
foreshortening, took time from his actual 
painting to study the models with which his 
friend Donatello was surrounded. One little 
picture by him is the very essence of protest 
against the falsity of painting in entire igno- 
rance of foreshortening. For, since he was 
himself unable to draw hands and feet cor- 
rectly, he scorned the subterfuge of placing 
them always in profile, and here frankly left 
dabs of flesh color where hands and feet 
should be. But such integrity did not go 
long unrewarded. Masaccio conquered for 
all time the science of foreshortening and the 
result is shown in another work by him on the 
same wall. In it two men are nailing a saint’s 
hands to a cross. They are the most fore- 
shortened objects imaginable as they lean 
forward so that their heads are in the first 
plane of the picture. To come upon this 
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after weeks of study of the old order of paint- 
ing is most startling and gives one the im- 
pression that lightning came down out of 
heaven to show the way of true art. But not 
by such easy means is truth revealed. It 
came through great endeavor and only to 
those who sought it with sacrifice and love. 
Even Fra Filippo Lippi, though recalcitrant 
to his churchly duties, was true to the best 
that he saw in art. Copying the old Masac- 
cios on the monastery walls and sketching 
from life, in season and out of season, every- 
thing he saw, he, too, added something real 
to the growth of art, if only the first soft, 
purple shadow on the wall behind a fair- 
faced madonna. 

And so on through the history of medieval 
art come the men who were true to the best 
that was in them and in their age. First, one 
like Signorelli, sacrificing his own art to make 
studies in the new science of anatomy; then 
another like Rafaelli di Santi, whose teachers 
were of every school and every line of knowl- 
edge and who was equipped to exemplify 
most perfectly the highest thought and artistic 
impulse of his time. 

The little that they knew of past art did not 
dazzle or confuse these workers in the cause 
of painting. Like the Apostle Paul they 
forgot the things that were behind and pressed 
forward to the mark of their own high calling. 
Artists of to-day will hardly gain by copying 
these old masters. Each in his own place 
was true to his time, and we must be true to 
ours. All that the past has to teach in com- 
position, tone, and technique has been scien- 
tifically condensed in this utilitarian age and 
is ours in concentrated form for the asking. 
We are far enough away from the great works 
of the past not to be overwhelmed or led astray 
by them. Beneficent nature has surrounded 
us with beauty of every description and has 
furnished a climate which makes food and 
shelter secondary considerations and provides 
an out-of-door workroom all the year round. 
Instead of spending his time grinding his own 
paints in the damp cell of an old monastery, 
the artist of to-day need but telephone to the 
nearest shop for materials and betake himself 
to the hills or to whatsoever spot best serves 
his own determined purpose to succeed. All 
of his energy may be concentrated upon the 
effort to express and record for others the 
beauty which he alone has learned to see. 
If he would be true to the best that is in him, 
he must not weakly shut his eyes to the spiritual 
visions which constantly come to one who 
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studies nature, but like Joan of Arc he must 
listen to the voices and follow where they 


lead. It is they alone which will make his 
work worth while. Forgetting all petty 


passions and ambitions, he must open his 
eyes and heart to the great beauty of light, 
landscape and physical perfection to be found 
on this sunny side of the continent, and then 
do whatsoever his hand finds to do. 

It may be his to sacrifice his own art and 
like old Paolo Ucelli, who dropped his brush 
to develop perspective, add to the sum of 
human knowledge rather than to its master- 
pieces of art. Or, like Corot with his repre- 
sentations of the poplars and willows of 
France, or Keith with his California oaks, 
it may be his to interpret and express for 
those who, having eyes, see not, the myste- 
rious relation between the spirit of man and 
the beauty in the world with which he is 
surrounded. 

Whatever of skill and artistry has as yet 
been developed here is certainly awake to 
the opportunities offered, and the foundations 
of a genuine art center have been laid. Peters 
has caught and made permanent the mighty 
spirit of the great disaster, and artist after 
artist working to place on canvas 
the subtle charm of this land of a thousand 
wiles. 


1S 


For the wooded slopes and valleys of 
California are especially attractive to the 
artist. The native live oak, that gnome 
among the members of the oak family, is one 
of the most fascinating of trees. It seems the 
very abode of fairies and no one can long 
be associated with it without loving its quaint 
personality as it marches in procession along 
the top of some low ridge or nestles close to the 


hillside whose lines its round crest 


grassy 
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seems to imitate. The eucalyptus which, 
like that greatest of California water colorists, 
McComas, came to us from Australia and 
made itself at home here, has added greatly 
to the art of the state, not only as a stately 
feature of the landscape but in the wonder- 
fully fine oils and pastels of Martinez. This 
Paris-trained son of old Mexico has caught 
the spirit of California scenery and tamed it, 
expressing so faithfully its softer moods that 
the bits of out of doors his pictures bring 
into the house are lovely things to live with. 

No one worthy of the name of artist will 
say that all has been done in the past that can 
be done to perfect the art of painting. Con- 
temporary admirers of Fra Angelico doubtless 
thought that art could go no farther, and yet 
with all the strides that have been made, 
it is still only the artist and the poet to whom 
it is given to see and clothe in tangible form 
angelic visions which the multitudes would 
worship if they could. That creative spirit 
of Spring, that mysterious thing which calls 
hundreds every holiday to climb Mount 
Tamalpais or seek for, they know not what, 
in vale or cafion has yet to be interpreted 
and so set forth that they who return with 
withered flowers and disappointed hearts 
may find in some quiet gallery an answer to 
the questions every human being knows. 
Given a little more time in which to assimilate 
their share of what the ages have produced, 
given a few more self-sacrificing teachers to 
point the way, there is no reason to doubt 
that the artists of California will take a 
peculiar and worthy place in the front rank 
of contemporary painting if they will but be 
true to the highest and the best, which ever 
lies about them waiting birth into the world 
of graphic art. 











THE BLACK CAT AND DAIKOKU 
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HE black cat’s entrance upon the scene 

was highly dramatic. Flanders sat at 

breakfast in what had been the caida, 
the main gathering hall of the old monastario. 
Antonio, his factotum, was just bringing in 
the pilauf, when a wild, distressful wail rang 
out above. There followed a sound of hys- 
terical scratching; a hole, torn by frantic claws, 
suddenly showed in the ceiling of woven 
bamboo splints, and down upon the breakfast 
table descended a cat and two kittens. 

Above the noise of their entrance sounded 
a long-drawn, whispering hiss, as the dis- 
appointed house snake dragged his dozen feet 
of length past the opening. Cat, rat or bat, 
it was all one to a python seeking breakfast, 
and this one living in the attic of the house 
had lost a meal. 

The cat was yellow, and one kit was like 
unto her. This one followed her as, with one 
bound, she cleared the floor and gained the 
brick courtyard. ‘The other, coal black, and 
heavier than his brother, had struck the table 
caster, and was half stunned. He offered no 
resistance when Flanders picked him up and 
stroked him back to some measure of comfort. 

“A black cat brings good luck,” Flanders 
said, and he fed the small waif with canned 
milk from Australia and canned butter from 
Holland. The American teacher was new to 
the archipelago, and so homesick that the 
small black kit was a welcome visitor. 

The kitten grew apace, testifying in person 
to the excellence of Australian milk and Dutch 
butter. He was plump and _ glossy, with 
pointed, perky ears, and his tail, crooked up 
over his back, after the manner of Filipino 
pussy cats, was carried with. a jauntiness 
seldom attained by the felines of Manila. 

He and Flanders became great chums. 
The rats no longer dragged the teacher’s 
shoes away at night; Snickums did not allow 
it. The big Manila cockroaches fled before 
the lightning dart of those black paws, and 
even the ladrones gave the teacher’s room a 
wide berth after the night when Snickums 
landed, spitting and clawing, upon the shoulders 


of one seeking entrance by an open window. 
Every evening the black cat sat upon Flan- 
ders’ shoulder, while the latter wrote, read 
or worked chess problems by himself. Not 
even the teacher’s most frantic dashes at the 
tormenting mosquitoes ever dislodged his 
little chum, and now and again Snickums 
took a paw himself at the mosquito hunting. 
By day he established himself on an ancient 
iron safe, a relic of the old time, close beside 
a fine bit of ancient Japanese pottery, a pres- 
entation in clay of the mallet of Daikoku, 
good god of fortune. 

The god himself was away on business, but 
his representative, a red-eyed white rat, 
perched alertly upon the big jeweled mace, 
with every air of minding shop. Flanders’ 
predecessor had left the bit of pottery. He 
had left other things, too, including his repu- 
tation, the latter hidden under a cloud which 
Flanders had not yet penetrated. He meant 
to sift the trouble some day, for Hunt was 
from his own alma mater, two years ahead of 
him, and the best tackle the varsity ever had. 
Since coming out to Manila Flanders had 
been told by someone that Hunt had turned 
out to be a thief. Flanders told the fellow 
to shut up, and after that asked no questions. 
He would wait for particulars until he could 
ask one of their own fellows. ‘Three or four 
were scattered among the islands. Mean- 
while he and Snickums alike cherished the 
clay presentiment of the god of wealth, perched 
as in satire on a broken-locked old iron safe. 

Flanders’ school was in an outlying barto 
of greater Manila. It occupied a part of 
the old monastario in which the teacher lived. 
There was a garrison at Santa Ana, a mile or 
two distant, but he and Snickums were the 
only Americans in the bario. 

It was the fiesta of the nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, a holiday. Flanders drove _ into 
Malate to visit a fellow pedagogue, and there 
his cochero left him in the lurch, such being 
the prediliction of the Manila cochero, who 
fears but two things earthly, a carabao gone 
musth, and a municipal policeman. When 
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Flanders was ready to go home he had no 
means of conveyance and must needs hunt a 
vehicle. 

He strolled along the Calle Padre Faure, 
keeping a sharp lookout, and presently saw 
approaching him a carromata showing the 
white tin dise on a yardstick, which every 
public cochero must display on his dashboard 
when his vehicle is not engaged. 

“Aqui!” Flanders shouted, and at the hail 
the cochero turned his little caballo’s head in 
the direction of the would-be fare. Only 
for an instant, however, then he whipped up 
and whizzed away down Calle Nueva. That, 
standard cochero trick. Flanders 
thought he knew how to deal with it, and took 
after the carromata at full speed. Not to be 
outrun by a Filipino pony forty inches high had 
he held the hundred-yard record of his state. 

A municipal policeman was ahead of him, 
however, seeing the race and guessing its 
import. ‘The officer held the little caballo’s 
bridle, and in simple but comprehensive 
language intimated to the cochero what he 
would be up against if he played that prank 
again. 

“You get in there,”’ he added to the Ameri- 
can. “He'll be a good hombre now. If you 
want to stop anywhere take his ticket with you. 
He won’t dare stir without it.” 

The “ticket” was the aforementioned white 
tin disc. The driver of an empty public 
vehicle who appeared without it was certain 
of arrest. Flanders took it between his knees 
and directed the cochero to drive through 
Ermita. 

He ventured one or two conciliatory remarks 
to the hombre as they went, but they were 
received in sulky silence; the driver was not 
to be placated, and his passenger gave up 
the effort. 

The fellow was greatly above the average 
Filipino stature. Sitting upright, his head 
must almost have touched the roof of the 
carromata. He drooped, sullenly, however, 
on the tiny front seat, never once turning his 
head. He wore a thin camisa of striped jusi, 
still clinging wetly after a recent shower. His 
head was wrapped about by a cloth, under his 
old Manila hat, after a fashion affected by 
many cocheros, and he had a shocking cough. 

He was well set up, nevertheless, and 
Flanders was struck by the play of iron 
muscles under the transparent jusi. 

“What a back!” he thought, watching his 
driver. “If Aguinaldo’d had many like it there 
might have been some big fighting out here.” 
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His reflection was cut short by a cry of 
warning in gutteral His cochero, 
turning sharply to the right, in defiance of 
Manila custom, which turns to the left, had 
locked wheels with a carromata coming in 
the opposite direction. The two vehicles 
came to a halt, and the other cochero began 
to speak his mind in emphatic native vocables, 
to which Flanders’ driver made no reply. 
Noting this the other waxed abusive, and 
his harsh syllables came thick and fast until 
the cochero who had trangressed raised his 
whip with a motion to lay the lash across 
that voluble, betel-stained mouth. 


Tagalog. 


The speaker gave an amazed glance at 
him; then, grown a little ashy beneath his 
fine, native bronze, he backed his pony, 
disengaged the vehicles, and gave way, as 
one who, in a dream, sees the impossible and 
knows it to be real. Had he spoken again it 
had been to the adjacent air, so immediately 
did Flanders’ cochero proceed to create 
remoteness between the two carromatas. 

The big cochero was sitting up straight now, 
his rag-wrapped head barely escaping the 
roof, shoulders squared, reins held taut over 
the back of the iron-mouthed little caballo, 
as no Filipino living ever held the ribbons. 
Flanders, regarding him, checked an audible 
gasp. It was inconceivable, impossible, but 
it was so! He stared, spellbound, at the sight 
before him. This gaunt, hectic, rascally 
Filipino cochero was driving with old Billy 
Lattimer’s famous mountain-stage-coach grip. 
Didn’t Flanders know that third-finger hold 
on the left rein, the thumb-grip on the right 
one, leaving the right hand free to ply the 
whip as it was being plied now, by this jusi- 
clad Manila man, over the forty-inch son 
of Belial that moment fighting for his head 
against that iron grip? Old Billy Lattimer, 
who drove the coach from the station to 
University heights, had taught every upper- 
class man in the varsity that grip. 

Flanders held his breath and watched. 
No, he must have been mistaken. ‘The pony 
was subdued now, and the reins flapped 
slackly, as native reins are wont, the whip 
dangled loosely between them over the 
dash, the sullen back had resumed its curve. 
The teacher laughed silently at the wildness of 
his own fancy. Manila must be getting onto 
his nerves. 

The carromata jolted over the rough 
pavement and out upon the mud road of his 
own bario. 
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“Cilla,” Flanders called at the monastario 
gate. “Entra, aqui!” and he was at his 
own door. 

The cochero was fumbling busily with his 
lamps when Flanders alighted. He held out 
a hand for his fare, the while he peered into 
one side light, intent upon the adjustment of a 
candle. What was there about the fellow 
that made Flanders’ heart beat until it nearly 
choked him ? 

The teacher took a step or two along the 
walk, then, irresistibly pulled, he turned back 
just as the Filipino climbed to his driver’s 
perch. The latter’s face was plainly visible now. 

“Hunt!” 

Flanders’ incredulous shout was scarcely 
off his lips when the cochero wheeled his pony, 
but the other’s hand was on his arm. 

“Hunt! Hunt!” 

The young fellow could say no more. 
He leaned against the carromata, half sobbing 
with excitement, surprise, and a sense of 
utter horror. Only by driving over him could 
the cochero get away. 

The latter sat in his place, a figure of 
despair, gaunt, haggard, impassive. Denial 
was useless; the recognition had been too 
absolute. 

“T’ve got to drive on,” he finally said, in a 
level, toneless voice. Not once had he glanced 
at Flanders, who clutched his arm anew. 

“Hunt,” the boy pleaded, “come in; I want to 
talk to you.” 

“No, you don’t,” was the reply, still in that 
dull, dead. voice. “You want to brace up 
and forget it. Let me go, I tell you.” 

“Hunt—you’ve got to come in! You’ve 
got to.” 

“Get back there, I tell you! Let me go!” 
There was anger in the tone now, but the 
other gave no heed. 

“Hunt!” he reiterated, “I won’t let you go. 
Come out of that!’ He dragged the gaunt 
figure from the little seat and Hunt yielded, 
with despair in his face. 

“Where’s the rig from ?” Flanders asked. 

“That sefiora in the walled city—you know 
her? Her. stableman let me drive it. I 
pulled his pickaninny out from behind the 
heels of an army mule. I mustn’t lose the 
job, Flanders! God! I mustn’t lose it!” 
Hunt spoke softly, but his voice was full of 
bitter intensity. 

“You aren’t going to lose anything.” 
Flanders held him fast. “You come along. 
This is the best day I’ve spent in the 
archipelago.” 
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They passed through the tiled vestibule 
and up the age-blackened rosewood stair to 
Flanders’ quarters. 

“T’ve got to see Antonio,” the teacher said, 
as he flung open a door into his big sleeping 
room—a dormitory of the old regime. An 
army cot or two and a tall wardrobe were its 
only furnishings, but through another door- 
way a red-tiled bath with marble steps 
invited. Flanders smote hand upon hand, to 
call his servitor. 

“Towels on the lower shelf,” he said 
hurriedly. “Anyone of my suits will fit you. 
Take the canvas shoes; they’re easiest. An- 
tonio’ll be here in a moment—you won’t 
want him to see you yet.” 

He closed the door as Antonio’s shuffling 
slippers sounded down a corridor. 

The factotum’s errand was greatly to his 
liking. He was to drive the carromata to 
the stable in the walled city; there were two 
pesos for its hire. He was to tell the stable- 
man that the Sefor Flanders sent it, and that 
the cochero had vamosed. ‘There was medio 
peso for his return fare. Antonio departed, 
grinning behind a face of bronze solemnity. 
If the sefior’s head was hot, nevertheless, he, 
Antonio Peralta would lose nothing by it. 

An hour after he was relating, in the walled 
city, how he had found the little caballo 
wandering, footloose, on the Pasay road, 
and had known it for Sefiora de la Guna’s 
property. He was an honest hombre, hence: 
behold the outfit, unhurt, but as for the 
cochero—may the alligator have eaten him 
for a ladrone. 

The story was good for a peso from old 
Sanchez, glad to come so cheaply out of 
the doubtful adventure his gratitude had 
prompted, of letting the carromata go out 
in charge of a loco, vagabond Americano who 
begged for work. Of this latter, however, 
he said naught to Antonio, who departed 
three pesos to the good and rode home for a 
medio pesata. 

Meanwhile, at a black mahogany table in 
the caida, Flanders and his guest drank 
Chinese tea and smoked innumerable cigar- 
ettes. Hunt, arrayed in a civilian suit of 
khaki, luxuriated in the mingled comforts 
of cleanliness and tea. Snickums, who had 
basely deserted his lawful comrade for the 
newcomer, was established on his shoulder, 
with paws tucked in, purring deliciously. 
Hunt gave the black whiskers a little pull, 
and laughed over Flanders’ story of Snickums’ 
advent. 
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“I see you’ve hung on to old Daikoku’s 
mallet,” he said, rising to stroll across the 
room. He fingered the pottery, and the black 
cat, hopping from his shoulder, snuggled 
down beside it. 

“They are great friends, he and Daikoku’s 
rat,” Flanders explained. 

Hunt was examining the broken latch of 
the old safe. 

“You never got it fixed,” he said. 

“No; where’s the use? I keep my leather 
shoes and valise in the thing—away from the 
rats.” 

The bitter lines had 
HIunt’s gaunt face. 

‘“’There’s no use beating about the bush, 
Tom,” he said at last. “Of course you’ve 
heard the whole nasty business.” 

Tom Flanders looked at his guest quietly. 
“I’ve heard practically nothing,” he said. 
“Our fellows are all in the provinces, you 
know, and you may be mighty sure I’ve let 
no outsiders talk about one of our own men.” 

Hunt walked over to a window, where his 
companion could not see his face. 

“That was pretty decent of you, Tom,” 
was his only comment. 

He took a turn about the room, and went 
back to the table. 

“Sit down.” He motioned peremptorily 
to one carved, black mahogany chair and took 
the other. Flanders pushed the tobacco jar 
toward him and rolled a cigarette for himself. 


all come back to 


“You remember Fergus, of course ?”’ Hunt 
began, and Flanders nodded. ‘“‘When we 
first got out here,” the older man continued, 
“Fergus and I were sent together to a little 
island off the coast of oriental Negros. 'That’s 
a God-forsaken neck 0’ woods, but the island 
was sure a daisy. Fergus and I could sit 
back to back in the middle of it and let our 
feet hang over, so to speak, but it was a lovely 
little spot. 

“There was a native headman—the presi- 
dente—but Fergus and I were governor and 
court, justice of the peace, postmaster and 
army and navy and the department of public 
instruction. We were strictly It, and we 
had a mighty good time—till the cholera 
came. That was awful; but you'll probably 
see cholera enough before you get out of this 
sweet land, so I'll skip particulars. Where 
those people stayed, while they were alive, 


I’ve no idea; but dead, there was hardly 
room on the island to bury them all. It was 
mighty unhealthy there that season. Fergus 


took sick just before the inter-island transport 
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was due. The captain brought us marching 
orders from the S. P. I., and we left with him. 
Then the presidente decided he wanted to see 
Manila; he’d never been out of oriental 
Negros in his life, but this seemed his chance. 
so he made up his mind to come along. We 
had to leave Fergus in hospital at Iloilo. 
He’s down there now, teaching in the aspirante 
school.” 

“I'd a letter from him last week,” Flanders 
interpolated and Hunt nodded. 

“Good fellow, Fergus; but he never wrote 
to me after—after what I’m going to tell you. 
The sefor and I got one of the Compania 
Maritimas’ boats at Iloilo, awful old tub, 
and we came on to Manila together. He had 
a little silver mine with him in his chest— 
nearly five hundred dollars in Mex coins. 
I got it changed for gold at the Hongkong and 
Shanghai, taking big bills. You know gold 
means any kind of money here. I wanted 
him to bank it, but he was shy of the banks 
and he was bound I’d keep it for him. We 
argued the matter a good deal, but finally I 
put it in an envelope and locked it up in that 
safe, yonder.” 

He glanced over at the old iron box, where 
Snickums lay, peacefully asleep. 

“You see,” he continued, “I was sent out 
here straight off, to take Van Ahnen’s place. 
Van had gone back to the States with con- 
sumption. I took over his outfit just as ’twas, 
including his Chino houseboy. ‘That was the 
chap who gave me the white rat thing over 
yonder. He was a first chop boy. I thought 
I had a treasure, and I’d cherished him about 
two weeks, when I came home from school 
rather early one afternoon and he was in here 
sweeping the floor with one of those dinky 
little Filipino brooms. He looked cool as a 
cucumber, but behind him I saw the safe door 
was open, and quick as flash it came over me 
that he’d been tampéring with it. I didn’t 
notice right away that the lock was broken. 

“IT jumped for him, instanter, but he didn’t 
make a bit of resistance. I was trying to 
shake the truth out of him when we heard 
someone running up the stairs, and in walked 
Seftor Ramon. He’d been visiting the manual 
training school with one of the district super- 
intendenis, Lockland, it was—you must 
know him—and the district superintendent 
had brought him home. I hadn’t dared let 
go the Chino, for fear he’d bolt, and I wasn’t 
sure he hadn’t that money on him; so I yelled 
to the senor to look for it in the safe. He did 
look, and, sure enough, the wad was gone. 
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We searched that Chino, and we searched 
him clean; but he didn’t have the goods. 
He lied like a house afire, too. He told Lock- 
land I was in the room when he came in and 
that I grabbed him and accused him of break- 
ing the lock and stealing the money; so there 
it lay, between us, and the sefior’s money was 
gone. 

“T think old Ramon believed me, at first, 
but Lockland and I hated each other good. 
We had clashed before I went down to oriental 
Negros—’twas he got me packed down there, 
so he was ready to believe I stole that money 
and was trying to lay it on the Chino. I 
don’t mean to say that he tried to make the 
superintendent of public instruction believe 
it, mind you, but his own belief must have 
colored his report and I never had a real show. 
There was an investigation, of course, but 
the Chino, who might possibly have been 
made to tell the truth, died of heart disease 
that very night. That went against me. 
It looked as if I’d scared him to death. God 
knows whether I did or not. I only know 
one of us must have taken that money and 
it wasn’t I. 

“Well, I'd saved money down in oriental 
Negros, and I made the loss good; but I was 
a dead man in the department as you may 
guess. ‘The S. P. I. wanted my resignation— 
and he got it. He sent me my transportation 
home, by Lockland, and I threw it in the 
fellow’s face. That was a mistake, but I 
didn’t know what I was in for.” 

Hunt sat silent for a moment, staring at 
the iron safe, then he gave a little groan. 

“Tom,” he said solemnly, “a white man 
out of work in this country is a doomed man. 
There isn’t a spot for him on the archipelago. 
He can’t get a job. 

“First I tried the different offices and shops 
—but the first question or two queered me. 
I tried the wharves but the bosses wouldn’t 
employ me—they said it hurt their prestige 
for a white man to be working with his hands. 
One man advised me to enlist, if I wouldn’t 
go home—I see myself going home in disgrace 
and I wasn’t ready to enlist. I went up 
country and there I got jungle fever, and lay 
nearly dead in a Tinguane hut for three 
weeks. They nursed me like a brother and 
I hadn’t a cent to repay them. When I got 
up I was ready to enlist but they wouldn’t 
take me. You know my varsity record, 
Tom, but I was a wreck then, and done for. 
The little officer man who turned me down 
offered me a dollar, and I took it.” 
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A deep flush showed under the man’s tan, 
and Flanders reached out a sympathetic hand. 

“That’s nothing, Shirley,” he said gruffly, 
“you and I know you didn’t—take—that 
other.” 

“Oh—” Hunt’s hand went out to reach 
the other’s and he went on with his story: 

“T drifted about among the natives, from 
place to place and finally struck Manila again. 
hoping to get some job on shipboard, anything 
—for a makeshift—to get away in—I saw I 
must get out of the Philippines somewhere, 
but while I was waiting for something to turn 
up I got the chance to drive that carromata, 
and here I am—I’ve been on the tramp eight 
months afid you saw what I was like.” 

The low sun was crimsoning the fringe of 
cocoanut trees beyond the paddy fields when 
Hunt finished his bold outline of months of 
suffering. 
gaunt face, but Flanders was wan and haggard. 


A look of relief had stolen across his 


“Shirley,” he said, when he could speak, 
“why didn’t you send for the fellows who 
knew you—our men would have stood by you.” 

“T sent to Fergus,” was the reply, “and he 
never answered. Was I to try again?” 

No one with a mind would 
Look here, Hunt, I want 
you'll get a 


“Hang Fergus! 
believe you did it. 
you to go home—you need it 
start there—”’ 

“No, I won’t,” was the reply. “I'll not go 
home shamed. Tom, I’d die first.” 

Flanders pondered his reply. Overhead 
there was a faint stir and swaying of the 
bamboo ceiling. Hunt looked up. 

“That must be old Stemwinder,”’ he .said 
with specious lightness. “‘Ever stir him up, 
Tom ?” 

“No; how do you do it ?” Flanders was glad 
of the moment’s diversion; he wanted time 
to think. 

For reply, Hunt selected a long, bamboo- 
handled spear from a small collection of 
native weapons in a corner. Butt end up, he 
thrust it upward, where a sag of the ceiling 
showed the big python’s resting place. The 
sag changed from round to straight, and a 
long-drawn, angry hiss greeted their ears. 

It was answered by a sharp yell of terror 
from the top of the safe, where Snickums lay, 
snuggled beside the mallet of Daikoku. 
The memory of past peril awoke within his 
furry breast, and with a bound the black cat 
gained the open window. On the floor, in 
fragments, lay the god of fortune’s mallet. 
Flanders bent over it with exclamations of 
regret. 
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“What's all this?” he asked, picking up a 
roll of notes. 

They examined it in the fading light and 
counted the bills. Hunt was the first to 
speak. 

“It’s Sefior Ramon’s money,” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. “Bill for bill.” 

Flanders was investigating the shattered 
bit of pottery. “Look here,” he cried, and 
held up the white rat. 

Its base was a cunningly contrived screw, 
which threaded a corresponding opening in 
the mallet. 

“It’s plain as a pike staff,” Hunt cried, as he 
gazed. “The Chino took the money after all. 
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PRAYER 


He must 
have heard me coming, and hid the money 


He knew that thing was _ hollow. 
there. He probably thought he could secure 
it later, but he never did.” 

Flanders was pounding his companion’s 
broad back in irrepressible joy. 

“The first thing to-morrow, my boy, oh, my 
bully boy, we will wend our way to the Palacio 
and interview the S. P. I.” 

“God be thanked!” Big tears were running 
down Shirley Hunt’s worn face. Outside, 
on the balcony, Snickums sat, his eyes still 
ablaze, his tail still big with fright. 

** “A black cat brings good luck,’ ” Flanders 
said, with a flippancy which he was far from 
feeling. 














A PRAYER 


By Rutu Comrort Mircuecy 


‘ 


From the German 


Grant that deep in my heart, dear God, 
The spring o’ my youth shall stay, 

As sometimes gleams in an autumn wood 
A bit of the green of May, 


And, when it comes to my life’s last leaf, 
Vouchsafe that it may be one 

Withered and frail in the blast, but still 
Gay with the gold o’ the sun. 


So be my passing, still, serene, 
In the wise Earth-Mother’s way; 
Grant that deep in my heart, dear God, 


The spring o’ my youth shall stay! 




















THE HOMING OF THE EXILE 


By D. LANCELOT CLARKE 


This tale of the wilderness was a prize winner in SUNSET’S recent short story contest 


UTSIDE the lean-to, the wilderness 
thrust its pine tree arms into the pane- 
less window, through the low doorway 

and over the brushwood roof, as if curious to 
witness what passed within. A robin hopped 
sedately across the dirt threshold, and even a 
Douglas squirrel paused in his scamperings 
up and down a nearby sugarpine to cock 
his ear at ‘he low, monotonous dialogue 
issuing from the cabin. 

Inside, a gaunt figure tossed feebly in a 
bunk opposite the window. At its head sat a 
gray-bearded man in shiny black that defied 
the ardor of the One hand 
grasped the sick man’s wrist, while the other 
from time to time measured out potions from 
an array of bottles on a bench. At the other 
end of the bunk, a young man was seated 
before the one rough table in the shack, while 
in the opposite corner stood a stout, flabby 
person in a linen duster, staring roundly at 
the scene before him like an owl blinking in 
the sunlight. 

“Now, Mr. Jeffers,” 
asking, “did the late Simeon Driggs ever 
mention to you what he intended to do with 
his money ?” 

The figure in the bunk nervously ran his 
free hand back and forth over the blanket. 

“Yes—I—he—you young man, me 
and Sim was partners years ago. Why, me 
and him—-” The sick man coughed violently: 
“Water, doctor, water,” he gasped. 


sun outside. 


the young man was 


see, 


The man at his side administered a draught, 
and shook his head warningly at the younger. 
“Hurry,” his kindly blue eyes spoke. The 


other sorted his papers and took a fresh start. 

“Don’t pain yourself by trying to talk too 
much, Mr. Jeffers, but just tell me, yes 
or no, did your friend ever talk of leaving 
a will ?” 

“Yes,” whispered the old man, “Sim, he 
wrote me letters when he went below. You 
see, me and him worked together in the dig- 
gin’s . in °52—didn’t make much. Then 
bimeby Sim he went into lumber and made 
his pile—I stayed along in the mountains—”’ 

Another protracted fit of coughing height- 
ened the color in the speaker’s cheeks, and 
the doctor bent over him long this time before 
he motioned for the questions to continue. 
But his patient was before him. 

“T tell you Sim was all right. 
up for me oncet when I was sick—this Kgan 
woman—she’s doin’ them heirs dirt—that’s 
what she is. She’s a—”’ His voice failed him 
and he raised one clenched hand angrily only 
to have it fall back helpless. 

“Who did Mr. Driggs say he wanted his 
money to go to when he died ?” the questioner 
prompted, while he jotted down notes. A 
bright light shone for a moment in the sick 
man’s eyes as he tried to raise his head to 
view the speaker. 


Why he put 


’ 


the old 
do you 
to die? 
You're all frauds and cheats, you lawyer 
folks —Sim, he never had no use for lawyers. 
He wrote me oncet he had writ his will for 
his ownself, without none of their meddlin’ 

I got them letters yit,” he added reflectively. 


“Why do you ask, young man?” 
“Why 


bother me, sick as I am, and like 


man protested querulously. 
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The listeners exchanged glances, and the 
younger man put in a question. 
“Won't 
Jeffers ? 


to save the money for those little grand- 


Mr. 


I'd like to see them and I’m trying 


you show me _ those letters, 


nephews of his, you know.” 

“What’s that,” queried the old man sharply; 
“show you Sim’s letters?” 

Again the coughing seized him but seemed 
to leave his mind freer than before. Recover- 
ing his voice, he tried to beckon to his ques- 
tioner. ‘The latter arose and approached the 
side of the bunk. 

“Come here, young man, and let me take 
a look at bit, my eyes 
ain’t as good as they used to be, but I can 
tell if you’re honest yit. 
for Sim’s kids ?” 

gat ie 

“Sim thought heaps on them kids. 
you say you'll pay the doctor here ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jeffers, we'll pay for everything 
to make you comfortable; don’t worry about 
that,” the lawyer reassured. 

“And bury me, decent like, in the Masons’ 
cemetery at Groveland as 


you. Bend over a 


So you’re working 


And 


“I promise you we will.” 

“I think you’re square, young man, but 
I'll haunt you if you ain’t, so help me. Reach 
under the bunk and haul ont the old valise. 
The young man obeyed him. “You got it? 
You'll find Sim’s letters down in the bottom 
likely, tied up with a black shoestring. I 
ain’t read ’em for years. Let me 
that’s ’em, all right. Take ’em, but mind 
you play me square, young fellow—water, 
and the old man sank back 
on his pillow and fell to coughing 
severely than ever. 


see ves, 


doctor, water,” 


more 


This time the spell lasted longer and weak- 
ened the sick man perceptibly. The lawyer 
gathered together his notes and watched the 
doctor expectantly. 

“Have you anything more to ask ?” the 
latter whispered. The other shook his head 
and the doctor tiptoed with him to the door- 
way. 

“He'll last a day or two yet 
no longer. 


maybe three 
You might as well go, as you can 
only disturb his mind by staying. He'll be 
unconscious soon.” 

“You're quite sure there’s no chance of his 
pulling through for the trial?” the younger 
persisted earnestly. 


An exclamation of impatience escaped the 
physician. 


bunk. 


He waved a hand toward the 
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“You ought to see for yourself without my 
telling you.” 

cf | the young man_ apologized, 
“and Dll be going—make him as comfortable 
Come on, Sawyer,” this last to 
the fourth member of the group, he of the 
round gaze and the linen duster. 

The doctor resumed his place by the old 
man, and the other two passed out into the 
warm sunlight on the hillside. Sawyer 
brought around a buckboard from behind 
the lean-to, and soon the two were rattling 
the needle-strewn sward toward the 
road. 


know,” 


as you Can. 


across 


toll 


A half hour’s riding through the forest 
brought them to the toll house, perched in a 
crotch of the mountains at the top of a long 
grade. The lawyer hastened to the tiny 
telegraph window and soon had dispatched a 
message that read: 

Evarts, Dyer and Evarts, 

Attys. at Law, Capitol Bldg., San Francisco. 

Found Jeffers in time—dying. Have eight 
vital letters. They cinch case sure. Collect. 
DunSTAN. 





This done he crossed the porch 
his driver, whom he had left waiting to convey 
him back to the inn at Hazel Brae where he 
had to pick up his few effects before stage time 
in the evening. 

But strange to relate, although the team still 
dozed before the watering trough, Sawyer 
was nowhere in sight and Dunstan searched 
the barroom and_ stables without locating 
his man. Somewhat annoyed he set off 
down the road in the hope of sighting him 
around the bend. 


to rejoin 


The afternoon was pleasantly warm and the 
lawyer found the pine-bordered highway a 
grateful relief after his exacting work just 
ended. The breezes now setting in from the 
valley were beginning to cool and to enliven 
the air with the balsam of the woods over 
which they had come. Dunstan suddenly 
thought of his scheduled departure in the 
evening with something like regret. It cer- 
tainly would be pleasant to stay in these 
mountains for a week or so—he had not had 
a vacation for over three years. Once he 
had started away for a rest and then had been 
called back the second day out te attend his 
chief at a damage trial. Evarts, Dyer and 
Evarts, with their big practice, were exacting 
masters and the long grind all at once seemed 
very hard and hopeless. Something long quiet 
within the man stirred slightly at the sounds 




















D. 


and odors of the wilderness. Why not make 
his stay a bit longer and rest up at Hazel 
Brae a week ? He had been promised a leave 
of absence for years and here he was in the 


heart of the mountains ready for it. The 
opportunity was too great to miss. There 


were still ten days to answer the Egan people 
in this Driggs will contest, and with the letters 
Jeffers had just given him the thing had 
become mere child’s play to be worked up in 
a forenoon. 
But he was not his own master after all 

there was the obstacle. After his wire his 
chiefs would expect him back by to-morrow 


night. He would have to gain their consent 
to the extra week. Forgetting the absent 


Sawyer, Dunstan retraced his steps to the toll 
house. A wire at this hour would surely 
catch Evarts, Sr., in the office. He would 
make his request now, so that the delightful 
week might begin at once. He studied some 
minutes over the wording, but finally he had 
a message to his satisfaction and handed the 
blank to the operator, prepaid this time. 
It ran: 

evarts, Dyer and Evarts, 

Attys. at Law, Capitol Bldg., S. F. 
Driggs case all ready for trial. May I take 
one week vacation here now. Feel gone in. 
Dunstan. 

Dunstan pondered long over the last sen- 
tence, doubtful of its effect on the ‘told man.” 
Then he decided to let it stand as written and 
strolled out on the porch to wait for the answer. 

What would it be? He certainly felt he 
deserved a rest after such unbroken service. 
Sundays, evenings and holidays, it seemed 
as if he had always been grinding out briefs. 
What this morning had seemed the most 
natural thing for him to turn to had suddenly 
grown strangely abhorrent. Well, he would 
not have to think of a law book for one week 
anyhow. Dunstan brought himself up with 
a start. He had almost persuaded himself 
that his request was granted. It were more 
honest to admit the doubt. 

Sitting on the inn steps with his head resting 
on his arms, the young man could picture 
Evarts, Sr., in the stuffy little inner office, 
barricaded behind the big desk piled high 
with calf-bound reports. He could fairly see 
the dust rising across the path of the sunbeams 
playing on the worn red carpet. Suddenly a 
great contempt seized him. What a life that 


was after all! Poring over quibbles and 


casuistries all one’s days as if there were no 
Dunstan 


free air and red blood in the world. 
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felt startled at his own revulsion of feeling, 
for he had always greatly admired the attain- 
ments and position of Evarts, Sr. A lone 
cricket across the road heralded the approach 


of evening and the man roused himself. His 
wire must have been received ere this. He 


fancied he saw the office boy deliver it and 
stand waiting for orders. 

“Clickety-click-click-click,” started the in- 
strument down the porch and Dunstan was 
on his feet expectant. 

“It's for you, Mr. Dunstan,” called the 
operator, dashing off the words as they came. 
IIe passed the sheet to eager fingers, and the 
lawyer strode quickly to the edge of the plat- 
form and read: 


Munro Dunstan, 
Kings Toll House, Cal. 
Request inopportune. Gas rate case waiting 
you. Come at once. Collect. 
R. J. Evarts, Sr, 

“Seventy cents, Mr. Dunstan,” the operator 
reminded him, and ventured to add, ‘kind 
of tough to have to pay for a throw down 
like that.” 

Dunstan handed him the money without 
answering and stepped into the road. He 
paused to reread the message and then ground 
it under his boot. 

“Hell!” he muttered to himself. 

Gas rates! More grind! And all for such a 
beggarly salary as they paid him, on that 
ancient plea of youth and the experience he 
A blind 
rage choked him, until the cool air rising from 
the canons below the toll house recalled him 
somewhat to himself. 

Presently he grew aware of voices pitched 
high in merriment somewhere in the woods 
along the road. Even as he looked about 
for the origin of the sounds, the bushes parted 
and out rolled Mr. Sawyer and the toll house 
hostler, bibulous satisfaction beaming on 
their faces. While Mr. Dunstan had waited 
to telegraph, they had adjourned to the 
spring to discuss a jug of Bourbon which the 
hostler kept there. Yes, Mr. 
Sawyer was ready; quite, hic, ready, to con- 
vey, hic, gentleman to his lodgings at Hazel 
Brae. They were to start at once? Very 
well. 

The toll house stands only at the edge of the 
great pine forests. A 


was gaining and so on ad infinitum. 


immersed 


stretch of rocky, 
chemisal-covered hills adjoins it on the west 
and the real wonderland of the sugar pine 
lies some miles to the east. hither Sawyer 
and Dunstan drove, winding deeper every 
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moment among the towering columns, now 
delicately lit by the filtered western light. 
The wheels of the buckboard crushed thick- 
matted witch hazel at every turn and the air 
with its smarting fragrance. 
Some player on high was deftly 
fingering the tree tops with the first notes of 


redolent 
unseen 


was 


the evening symphony of the pines. 

God who made him! but a mile of this was 
worth ten years in a driving office. The 
something within Dunstan that had _ stirred 
faintly at the drowsy charm of the afternoon 
quickened to life before the glory of the sunset 
across the ridges and canons. Green depths 
dulled to olive and olives sank in purple 
Unmindful 
panion Dunstan’s spirit leaped out to greet 
the coming of the night. Had he ever lived 
before? His fathers had been of the 
out of doors, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, herders of sheep and cattle. What 
blinded folly had ever exiled him from his 
birthright ? All sense of the manifold pur- 
pose, of the infinite variety of nature was lost 


softness. of his sodden com- 


men 


for the moment, in the wild, eager craving 
for the primeval wood and mountain. 

Hazel Brae is eight miles through the forest 
from the toll house. Half way between, the 


turnpike rounds a_ bluff overhanging the 
canon of the Maripose. For a hundred 


yards it commands the mountain country to 
the south and east, and then buries itself in the 
sugar pines again. The change is like pass- 
ing from a vernal grotto of fairyland to the 
summit of Olympus, and then back to more 
of fairyland. 

The buckboard emerged from the woods 
just in time for the travelers to sight the round, 
yellow moon rising serenely from a deep notch 
in the distant mountains. 

“Ah, look at that!’ 


Dunstan, scarce aware of his driver’s presence. 


The cry escaped from 


“Yep, she’s just comin’ up out of Glacier 
notch,” the latter answered. 

The name caught the other’s quickened ear. 

“Glacier notch? What is that? Looks 
like wild country over there.” 


“Wild! Ain’t no name for it.” Sawyer 
drew rein, and pointed with his whip. “See 
that bite out of the mountains there—that’s 
Glacier notch—edge of the Broken Bowl 


country, you know.” 

“Broken Bowl ? why the Broken Bowl ?” 
Dunstan’s mind, feverish with this new yearn- 
ing, seemed thrice acute. 

*Ain’t you never heard of the Broken Bow] re 
Sawyer grew important, “why it’s the wildest 
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in the Sierra, sure! ‘Twenty miles 
across and only one way to get in, and that’s 
by Glacier notch there. You see them hills 
over yonder,” pointing to far-off ridges ghostly 
blue in the moonlight, “‘them’s in the Broken 
Bowl country. This here river below us 
comes out of there, too, through Ironstone 
canon.” 

Ironstone cafion, Glacier notch, the Broken 
Bowl! the very names fired Dunstan’s eager 
imagination. ‘They spoke eloquently to him 
of the world-old battle with the wilderness. 
The men that named them had lived, he would 
stake anything they had. 

“Anybody live over there?” he inquired 
Sawyer stared. 

“Live over there! Who’d want to live in 
a place like that? Why, you can’t hardly 
get out of there after you get in. Nope, 
nobody lives there that I ever heard tell of.” 

“Well, I mean, could anybody live there,” 
Dunstan persisted, “is there game and fish 
and all that sort of thing ?” 

“Game!” The driver waxed eloquent. 
“Why, the woods down in that basin is alive 
with it—deer ’n bear ’n quail ’n grouse, ’n 
all kind of game. ’N fish, well I tell you 
them cricks over there’s just lousy with trout. 
Why, once when I was huntin’ over there—” 
and the driver rambled on with an endless 
tale of wonderful that his listener 
neither heeded nor was expected to credit, 
while the buckboard resumed its way eastward 
and rolled once more into the deepening 
shadow of the pines. 


basin 


presently. 


catches 


Dunstan ate a tempting supper at IIazel 
Brae in silence and abstraction. ‘That fin- 
ished, he passed out of the dining room into 
the road to take a last breath of the woodland 
night. At half past eight the stage would 
come along and bear him off to Pifion Blanco, 
after which would come the exhausting all- 
night ride across the foothills to Chinese to 
meet the down train in the morning. A scant 
half hour was left to pick up his belongings. 
Well, that would take maybe ten minutes 
and could wait to the last. 

The house and barns at Hazel Brae stand 
in the middle of a tiny clearing of some three 
or four acres. ‘The woods grow parklike and 
clear of underbrush and the ground slopes 
gently southward toward the distant river. 
Dunstan crossed the little pasture swiftly and 
swung himself onto the stake and rider fence 
at the edge of the timber. Beyond, the ground 
fell away ever more sharply toward the canon 
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below. A steady wind blew across his face 
and the night folk of the wild piped and 
chirruped on every side. The far-off river 
crooned a baritone to the tenor soughing of 
the pines. Ten minutes went by and he 
climbed down on the far side of the fence to go 
just a step into the woods. ‘The trees closed 
about him as he walked and their music grew 
louder and more insistent. 

The landlady at Hazel Brae stepped out 
upon the porch and called him warningly. 
He had reached the last border of the wood 
pasture and sat on the stile beyond which the 
trail strikes down the canon to Deer flat. 
She called again but he did not stir. He looked 
at his watch—there was still five minutes to 
get back for the stage. Something else was 
calling to him through the night, closer than 
the frogs and crickets, farther than the distant 
river, more musical than the pines, more 
soothing than the south wind, an old cry 
newly familiar and strangely compelling. 
He bared his throat to it and climbed over the 
stile. A storm-blasted sequoia hung alone 
over the edge of the canen, one arm stretched 
south into space like a finger pointing. The 
moon shone directly down on it and revealed 
shining dogwood and fragrant azalea in the 
depths of the ravine. 

Something rattled loudly in the woods 
towards the houses; it was the night stage 
drawing up at Hazel Brae. Dunstan, hear- 
ing it, half turned in the trail. Then a sudden 
gust shook the sequoia and the swaying arm 
seemed to beckon. A cry sounded from the 
driver back at the inn, the stage trundled off 
again on its way, and the man under the tree 
disappeared in the thickets of the ravine. 


An hour before sunset on the fourth day 
following, three men and two pack mules 
toiled slowly out of the last pines and onto 
the loose talus and smooth granite of a narrow 
pass in the mountains. The foremost gained 
the summit some time ahead of the other two 
and paused to survey the country on the other 
side. He was bronzed and grizzled, long and 
sinewy of limb and lithe as a panther—a 
typical mountaineer. ‘The men behind him 
bore little in common with their guide. Their 
garb was reminiscent of far-away cities, and 
collars that had once been white lay soiled 
and wilted on their coats. Both panted long 
and wearily ere they came up with their leader. 

“Glacier notch,” the latter informed them 
laconically. 

“And where’s this booby we're after i? 
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gasped the older of his companions, an alert, 
nervous, dyspeptic-looking man of forty-five 
or more, 

The guide swept the country before them 
with his arm. “The Broken Bowl,” was his 
answer. 

A circular basin miles wide opened below 
them, precipitous cliffs around its entire edge, 
serrated ridges transversing the inside. Mighty 
masked the floor from view and 
climbed the surrounding heights. Save for 
a lone eagle circling above the green depths, 
not a sign of life was apparent to the watchers 
in the notch. 

The youngest of the men took off his glasses 
and gazed long into the basin. 

“Wonderful,” he murmured, half to him- 
self, “wonderful.” 


forests 


“Damnable, I say,” snapped his companion, 

“how are we to ever find this fellow in our 
limited time, Mr. Hicks?” he added to the 
lide. 
“Hunt for him,” responded the other calmly, 
and approaching the edge of the pass which 
dropped almost sheer into the woods, he 
continued doubtfully, ‘a man could get down 
there, I guess. I ain’t been in for two years 
and some of the hill’s slid down since then.” 

“Get down,” exclaimed the older man, 
peering over the edge, “what about getting 
up ‘again? You know I’ve got to catch the 
stage back to-morrow night.” 

“Never, Mr. Dyer, if we go down there,” 
objected the guide, “we could not—” 

“But I tell you, Mr. Hicks,’ Dyer inter- 
rupted, “I’ve got to be in San Francisco on 
the evening of day after to-morrow, and I 
must take those letters with me.” 

“Suit yourself,” responded Hicks unruffled, 
“but if we want a good camping place we'd 
better be moving. It gets pretty cool here in 
the pass.” 

“All right, but hurry,” urged Dyer, and the 
outfit began the difficult descent in the fading 
light. 

Hicks roused them and had the party 
moving at four the next morning, sore in 
every joint and cramped of limb, but eager 
to push on across the bottom of the Broken 
Bowl. 

The morning march led them through 
stately parks and wonderful mountain mead- 
ows carpeted with all the blossoms of the 
Sierra. Sprays of azalea and ceanothus 
brushed their faces at every step and their feet 
sank deep in a wealth of mariposas and whole 
phalanxes of the shooting-star. Someone had 


red 
gl 
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been there before them, fully two days before, 
the guide said, and frequently they could see 
Often they 
had to make queer detours to follow that 


his footprints in boggy places. 


fleeting trail, detours onto lofty hilltops or to 
emerald pools in the brawling streams. 

Early in the afternoon beside one of these 
they found a linen collar, not yet discarded 
This 


turned out to be their only encouragement 


long enough to gather earth stains. 


for the first day, and night found them deep 
in a stretch of yellow pines where the great 
horned owl made the darkness uncanny with 
its tu hoo, tu hoo, 

“Evarts,” remarked Dyer to his companion 
as they sank to rest on a mattress of pine 


needles, “Ill never in the world get back 


to-morrow night. We must catch up with 
him to-morrow.” 
“Great place to hunt—this,”” observed the 


other abstractedly, stretching his big frame 
in content on the ground and gazing dreamily 
at the stars. 

“Hunt!” Dyer, 
situation mighty easily it seems to me. 


snorted “vou take our 
Your 
father wouldn't be so irresponsible if he were 
here.” 


he 


things so easy, if he were here,” chuckled 


“T guess wouldn’t take a number of 
Evarts, Jr., as he pictured his father scram- 
bling down Glacier notch. 

But the next day even Evarts, Jr., grew 
the Every step they 
took into the forest meant 


serious over outlook. 
a longer return to 
the region of stages and railroads, and only 
four days away the trial of the Driggs will 
The 


fugitive kept ever before them in the wilder- 


contest loomed ugly and menacing. 


ness. Hicks stalked on in front, his eves and 
ears alert to every sign. Dyer and Evarts 
stumbled after, heavy-footed and despairing, 
seeing little, caring for little but the flying 
goal ahead. 

At nine o’clock of the second day in the 
Broken Bowl, Hicks pointed to a lofty pine 
beside the trail. 
stared. 
branch thirty feet from the ground. 


The other two stopped and 
A man’s soft black hat hung on a 


murmured Evarts 
The 
What 


“Looks like Dunstan’s,” 
with an awe-struck voice. partners 
exchanged uneasy glances. was his 
hat doing up there ? 


Some hours later the trail dipped suddenly 
into a blind ravine choked with dogwood and 
hazel. An hour was lost forcing a way through 
the dense thickets, but at length they came out 
on a slime-mantled tarn overhung by oaks 
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and willows. A black shoe floated motionless 
on the surface of the pool, and the trail that 
they took up beyond the place was that of a 
barefooted They were gaining fast 
according to the guide, but night again made 
them the brink of the river near 
where it plunges into Ironstone canon on. its 
way out of the basin. 


man. 


pause on 


Dyer and Evarts no longer discussed their 
plight. Each they must find the 
fugitive on the morrow or retreat baffled. 
Both men had passed beyond ordinary fatigue 


knew 


to a condition where muscle and tissue were 
Hicks, 
after kindling a small fire under a rock, had 
rolled himself in his blanket and fallen asleep. 
The overwrought city men, unable to relax, lay 
for some time staring at the sky through the 
Suddenly Dyer sat bolt upright. 
“My God, what was that ?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 
“What?” 


violently. 


numb and the nerves feverishly acute. 


foliage. 


returned Lvarts, Jr., starting 

Just then along wail came through the pines, 
trailing off into something not unlike the 
notes of a song. 

“Fear it?” gasped Dyer hoarsely, grasping 
the younger man’s arm. 

“Hicks, Hicks!” shouted Evarts, jumping 
up and shaking the guide, “what’s that noise f” 

The sound had almost died away in along 
sigh. Hicks sat up quietly and listened. 
likely,” he reassured; 
“maybe a panther, they howl almost like 
powerful disturbin’, ain’t 


a | ‘ovotes, most 
babies, sometimes 
it?” 

They had just lain down again when there 
came a crashing In the brush behind the river. 
All their feet this time and 
rushed in the direction of the sound. ‘The 
two mules were straining hard at their tethers 


scrambled to 


and gazing wildly into the farther woods. 

“Seen a bear, probably,” observed Hicks. 
in matter of fact tones, patting the animals’ 
necks. 

As he spoke, something splashed in’ the 
river and the three regained the bank in time 
to see a large buck clamber out on the farther 
shore and disappear in the timber. 

“Something after him and frightened the 
mules at explained Hicks, 
“euess it was a catamount.” 

“Yes ?” 

“T see,” said Evarts, and they all returned 
to their blankets, but in the morning the guide 
noticed his companions looked — unusually 
While loading the 


the same. time,” 


responded Dyer. 


hollow-eyed and gaunt. 
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mules he further noticed fresh tracks on the 
bank opposite the pines where the deer had 
vanished, and the prints were most unlike 
either bear’s or panther’s. 

Camp broken, the pursuers in their ex- 
tremity took up the morning trail at a trot. 
The bare feet were proving a handicap to the 
fellow ahead, and his tracks grew steadily 
fresher. Always the way lay toward the head 
courses of the river, and rose from level to 
level in bench-like meadows through which 
the narrowing rapids tore. 

The morning was ideal, blue sky and a 
mountain sun overhead and all earth beneath 
fresh and green from recent showers. The 
note of the water ouzel sounded ever in the 
mist of the falls, and fresh deer tracks were 
common on the banks. Finally the meadows 
gave way to a high cafion and the young 
river ran in a dozen channels between innu- 
merable sparkling islets, studded with aspens 
and. silver firs. Suddenly Hicks, who kept 
in the lead, gave a shout and broke into a run. 
His followers were just in time to spy a naked 
form flash in the sunlight under the bank of 
one of the isles and dive into the swirling 
flood dividing it from the next shore. Al- 
though a couple of hundred yards behind, 
Dyer and Evyarts dashed forward toward the 
narrows. A fallen pine trunk made a rude 
bridge to the nearest island and Hicks sprang 
upon it and headed for the next crossing. 
A swift torrent was bearing over strongly 
toward the farther shore, but Dyer, close at his 
heels, was already knee deep in the eddies 
when Hicks’ strong arm pulled him back. 

“Hold!” he shouted, “no sane man could 
live in that current.” 

“But our letters 
monstrate. 

Hicks pointed to the opposite mainland. 
The fugitive had scrambled ashore and his 
white form could still be seen glancing in and 


Dyer started to re- 


out among the young aspens on the bank. 


“Does he look as if he were carrying any- 
thing away with him ?” he argued. 

Unwillingly Dyer regained a place of safety 
and followed Hicks back to the mainland. 
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They had not gone far before the latter 
pointed to a clump of red willows. A man’s 
trousers, shirt and coat were flung over the 
branches. 

“What’s this?” asked the guide, diving 
into the pocket of the coat and bringing out 
a lot of papers. ‘The lawyer’s practiced eye 
ran through the assortment swiftly. 

“Fine, fine,” he murmured as he read; “‘he 
unearthed the key to the situation all right.” 
Suddenly he paused and mopped his brow 
in perplexity. 

“Evarts,” he exclaimed, “what ever hap- 
pened to that man so suddenly ? Listen!” 
and he read from sentences scrawled across 
the back of the letters: 

* “Hollow pines are best for nuts. 


“Snakes hide on rocks in the sun 
water. 
“Bears don’t want to fight and 


cats are cowards. 


near 


the big 


dD 


“No night work no roofs 


no books.’ 


no Sundays 


“My God, what will happen to the poor 
fellow ?” Dyer broke off. 

“Tt’s a beautiful sighed Evarts, 
watching the dips and darts of a caroling 
ouzel, “I wager he’s having a bully good time 
in spite of his head.” 


river,” 


Iyer shook him roughly by the shoulder. 

“Wake up, man! You'll be getting daft 
yourself next. There must be something 
wrong with this place.” 

“Maybe so,” the younger man 
slowly, still gazing fixedly at the opposite 
slope of aspens shining 


assented 


above the river. 

Hicks as he finished 
“there’s just time to 
with the down stage 


“Gentlemen,” put in 
cinching up the mules, 
make close connections 
to-morrow night.” 

“At once,” 


the guide. 


agreed Dyer, falling in behind 


“Sure,” added Evarts, rousing himself. 

And they headed again for the northwest, 
and only Evarts, in the rear, turned from time 
to time to look back on the waters flashing 
among the green islets of the Mariposa. 
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THE. LADIES of the CANON 





By KATHERINE FALL 


DRAWINGS BY GORDON COUTTS 


In the evening, through the silence, 
When the breezes, soft, are still, 

Then the ladies of the caifion 
Come a-creeping up the hill; 


And these ladies of the cafion, 
In their garments, pale, of gray, 

Are as silent as the night clouds 
That are closing out the day. 


They come creeping, gray robes trailing, 
Gray veils floating round their hair; 
On they're stealing up the cafion, 
Till they reach my house up there. 


Then they circle round and rest them, 
As their garments gray they spread 
Over flowers and my roof tree 
And the chimney’s gray old head; 


And | know them for no spirits, 
Though they have a ghostly way, 

For these ladies of the cafion 

Are but mists from.off the bay. 
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PU-YP?S WALLED 
GARDEN 


By Exnest Witiiams ILewson 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Just now, as the world is moving and China 
seems about to join in the march of the nations, 
this story of the Great Wall of China, twenty 
centuries old, is of special interest. The writer 
is a recognized authority on Oriental affairs: 


HEN Hannibal of Carthage, whom Napoleon 

described as the greatest general of antiquity, 

Was carrying on the second Punic war 
against the legions of Rome, Shih Huang-ti, the Lord 
of Cathay, had conceived and was effecting a plan for 
the construction of a barrier across the northern 
frontier of what was then China, to repress the incur- 
sions of his hereditary enemies, the Tartars. This 
huge project, which is knewn to us as the Great 
Wall, and to the Chinese as Wan Li Ch’ang Ch’eng, or 
Myriad Mile Barrier, was started about two hundred 
and fourteen years before the birth of our era, and 
was completed, says history, within the incredible 
space of ten years. 

Shih Huang-ti, before obtaining to the dragon 
throne, was a scion of the family of ‘sin, famous at 
the time as the most powerful feudatory princes of the 
empire. He was to all appearances a very precocious 
and uncompromising youth, for shortly after his 
accession, at the age of thirteen, he exacted the lives 
of six feudal princes who had formed a confederacy to 
usurp the rights of his father, the founder of the 
dynasty. ‘To repent, possibly, for the cruel indignities 
he imposed on these unfortunate nobles and _ their 
families, he swerves from his militant policy for the 
moment “to send a colony of three hundred young 
men and as many young women into the Japan islands, 
under the conduct of a sea captain, who made himself 
sovereign of those islands.” This is the Chinese 
version of the origin of the Japanese peoples, a theory 
that conflicts with the historians of Dai Nippon, who 
are firm in the belief that their ancestors first came 
from the south, while their mythological tales give some 
allusion toa heavenly road from Nirvana by which means 
the early patriarchs descended to earth and founded a 
nation under the imperial guidance of Jimmu Tenno. 
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» CHARACTERS ON KING SUEN’S DRUM, 
TELLING THE STORY OF HIS 
GREAT HUNTING 
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After a protracted period of internal dis- 
affection, attenuated by the unfriendly atti- 


tude of the nomadic tribes of 
Huang-ti visits his northern borders, about 


220 B. C., and while there formulates a plan 


Mongolia, 


for joining together and extending a number 
of small walls, previously erected by the feudal 
states, into one contiguous frontier barrier, 
beginning at Shanhaikwan on the eastern 
sea, and running well into the province of 
Shensi, coming to an end at a point close to 
the small city of Niaju Kwan, near where 
the road branches off to Hami. The plan 
involved a scope of twenty-two and a half 
degrees of latitude, or more than fifteen 
hundred miles, when taking into account the 
uneven course of the wall over the mountains. 
Work was commenced six years later with 
the building of the wall into the sea at Shan- 
haikwan to debar the Tartars from entering 
the country from the sea. So thorough were 
the preparations that Huang-ti 
loaded with iron to be sunk into the sea to 
secure the foundations.” 


“caused ships 


To complete the work in as short a time as 
the engineering difficulties 
Huang-ti caused operations to be commenced 
the 
A titanic undertaking, such as_ this 


would permit, 
simultaneously on several portions of 
wall. 
fastidious prince essayed to curry out, called 
for a vast number of men and a full treasury. 
Tradition says that to obtain the men Huang-ti 
apportioned one son to the support of a 
family, and conscripted the remaining able- 
bodied males for work on the wall. Not 
satisfied with taking the fathers and sons 
from a district, he further oppressed his 
subjects by forcing those who remained behind 
to shoulder the responsibility of clothing and 
feeding those who went. By this modus 
operandi the emperor utilized the labor of 
over a third of the men of the empire with 
little sacrifice to his own private revenues. 
The entire course of the wall, except in 
few instances, lay over nearly impassable 
mountain ranges, interspersed with frowning 
peaks and forbidding declivities. The diffi- 
culties were probably manifold to the engineers 
of that little known period; they were men of 
no mediocre caliber, for their achievements 
are a revelation even to modern times. The 
material was quarried from the mountain 
sides near which the wall coursed, and lines 
of workmen, says tradition, were employed 
for no other purpose than passing stones and 
bricks from one to the other until they were 
finally placed in position on the wall. Within 
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ten years this great monument of wasted 
energy, “the only artificial structure that 
would arrest attention in a hasty survey of 
the globe,” was complete, and those who 
survived the decade of monotonous toil were 
very probably allowed a well earned respite 
at home. 

Hluang-ti did not live to see his vast scheme 
for the national defense consummated. He 
died three years after the work was commenced 
not, however, before he had given his country- 
men further cause for tribulation by destroying 
their best literature. The literati had been 
his bitterest enemies; they not only ridiculed 
his policy of government but aspersed his 
birth, with the lamentable result that Huang-ti, 
in burning the nation’s books, committed 
one of the rashest acts of history, a deed that 
has made his memory loathed by every suc- 
ceeding generation of China’s learned men. 
The works of Confucius and Mencius were 
fed to the flames with those of other noted 
writers, now forgotten, and history states 
that the immortal thoughts of the two sages 
were saved to posterity only through several 
old had committed them to 
memory. 


scholars who 

After the lapse of more than twenty cen- 
turies the Great Wall built by Huang-ti still 
keeps silent vigil, impervious to time and the 
elements. Generations have appeared and 
vanished, dynasties have grown old and weak, 
and crumbled to nothing, but this old gray 
stronghold, with its solemn towers, still lives 
on, “as though condemned to wait the march 
of time until its builders returned.” What 
a graphic account could it give of Kublai, 
the great khan, who with his Mongol hordes 
swept over its parapets in the thirteenth 
century on his way to Cambaluc to exter- 
minate the power of the Sungs. What an 
interesting history could it relate of the Mings, 
who expelled the invaders from their country 
a century later, and who spent the greater 
part of their reign on its towers fighting to 
keep their enemies from again securing a 
foothold at Peking. 

Winding his way up the dusty Nan-kou 
pass, past straggling villages that thrive on 
the transient trade of many caravans, the 
traveler finally comes in contact with the 
Great Wail. Be he native or foreigner he 
cannot pass by this stupendous relic of antiq- 
uity without breaking his journey for an 
hour or so to rest in the shadow of its great 
archway, or to climb the ramp to the crest of 
the wall to follow with his eyes its sinuosities 
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over peak, valley and ridge, the whole a 
scene of profound stillness, with not a dis- 
turbing note but the faint summer breeze 
sighing through the vagrant foliage which 
clothes its top and sides. As one historian 
says: “One sees the cloud-capped towers 
extending away over the declivities in single 
files, both east and west, until dwarfed by 
miles and miles of skyward perspective as 
they dwindle into minute piles, yet stand with 
solemn stillness where they were stationed 
twenty centuries ago.” 

To the right of the Ku-yung gate one can 
climb along the top of the wall to the apex 
of the ridge, passing under several of the large 
towers which are the haunts of birds 
and several species of reptile life. From this 
position of vantage can be observed the plain 
north of the wall, narrowing into the Nan-kou 
pass, and the distant 
anethystine = moun- 
tains that swing away 


how 


in the direction of 
Mongolia. In closer 


perspective, and on 
the pinnacle of several 
hills outside the wall, 
are stationed the look- 
out towers where the 
warriors of bygone 
emperors alarmed the 
main body with the 
appearance of the 
hated Hun tribesmen 
on the plain. On the 
wall itself the towers 
and ramparts, and 
crenellated facings 
with the indentations 
in the stone for hold- 
ing secure the bows 
of the defenders, are 
still there as if the 
soldiers had vacated 
their station but yes- 
terday. Only at points 
here and there along 
the wall has its intact- 
ability been disputed 
by time, and these are 
indicated by the 
crumbling of the inner 
casing, which is faced 
in’ brick and 
susceptible to the ele- 
ments than the outer 


more 
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great distance is of freestone. The length 
of wall north of Peking was kept in repair by 
the Ming emperors, who seem to have looked 
on these northern mountains as consecrated 
probably their 
inilitary successes were enacted there. 


ground, because most of 

The thirteen tombs of the Mings repose in 
a broad natural amphitheater lying between 
the Great Wall and the town of Chang-Ping- 
Chou, a well-chosen sanctuary for a dynasty 
of kings who so stubbornly defended the 
surrounding country from alien 
At Shanhaikwan the wall still 
original formation. Close to the city it is 
nothing but a yellow mound, the bricks 
probably having been commandeered by the 
inhabitants in the building of the city wall. 
Chinese history says: “It was the Chinese 
general who commanded Shanhaikwan_ that 
called in the neigh- 
Tartars of 
Leaotong; this gave 
them an opportunity 
of conquering China, 
notwithstanding — the 


invasion. 
retains its 


boring 


great confidence the 
Chinese had in this 
wall which they 


thought an impregna- 
ble defense.” This 
refers to the present 
Manchu 
racy which overpow- 
ered the Chinese 
about two hundred 
and sixty years ago 


despotoc- 


and have since re- 
tained control of the 
government. 

The great wall of 
Shih Huang-ti is the 
most 





conspicuous 
work of man on the 
and ranks 
foremost among the 


vlobe, 


several other wonders 
of the dead 
“We cannot 
admiring,” says a 
traveler visited 
it in the seventeenth 
century, “the care and 
efforts of the Chinese, 
who 


ages. 


help 


who 


seem to have 


left no means untried, 








portion, which for a AGAIN CIRC 


PASS, GUARDED BY A RUINED TOWER 


that human_ provi- 
dence could possibly 
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magnitude, he caused a record of 
it to be chiseled in ten pillars of 
like a 


Chinese drum, which have faithfully 


stone, shaped somewhat 
borne the message of this prince of 
antiquity through twenty-seven cen- 
History 
further casts a ray of light on this 


turies to the present time. 


remote period by recording that “in 
the eighth century a prince of the 
house of Chau was weak enough to 
resign a portion of his sovereign 
rights to a powerful vassal, Siankong, 
the Prince of 'T’sin, in consideration 
of his undertaking the defense of 
the frontier against the Tartars.” 
That Suen Wang was the prince 
alluded to is within the range of 








CYPRESSES A THOUSAND YEARS OLD STAND BEFORE THE DOOR OF 


THE CONFUCIAN TEMPLE 


DRUMS AKI 


WHERE 
KEPT 


KING SUENS 


suggest, for the defense of the kingdom, and 
for preserving the public tranquillity.” 

Yet even this ancient wall is modern com- 
pared with the drums of King Suen, relics 
older still by six centuries. 

At a period in time contemporaneous with 
the biblical capture of 
defeat of the Syrians by Ramman-nirari, the 
kingdom of China had already passed through 
fourteen centuries of history, and had reached 
an epoch when Suen Wang, of the semi- 
mythical dynasty of Chau, ruled the black- 
haired people. 

Now King Suen, as he is called, had his 
court and capital in the ancient city of Kao, 
near the river Wei, in Vernacular 
history tells us very briefly that the only 


Damascus and the 


Shensi. 


actual known relics of the obscure dynasties 
of Hlia, Shang and Chau are the ten stone 
drums in the Confucian temple at Peking, 
on which are inscribed a number of ancient 
“tadpole” characters detailing a particularly 
splendid hunting trip of King Suen with his 
court, in the cycle which corresponds to our 
827 B. C. From these admissions of history 
it is obvious that the literati of China knew 
little or nothing of an authentic nature cover- 
ing the period between B. C. 2205 and B. C. 
249, a gap in time contemporary with the 
reign of the sixteenth dynasty of ‘Theban 
kings in Egypt down to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 

All that can be deduced from Suen Wang’s 
reign, then, that is not shrouded in uncer- 
tainty, is that he was fond of hunting, and to 


commemorate expedition of unusual 


an 


probabilities. He was probably too 
much wrapped up in his hunting 
excursions to bother himself about 
his enemies; or it may be that the Prince of 
Ts'in, having already acquired his influence 
from Suen Wang’s predecessor, encouraged 
the hunt while he secured himself 
near the dragon throne. 

With the passing of King Suen to his fathers, 


him in 


the stone drums are lost for fourteen centuries, 
when, about A. D. 600, they are discovered 
buried in several parts of the province of 
Shensi. The relics were jealously treasured 
by the literati of the time as monuments of 
the dead ages anterior to the time of the 
great sage, Confucius, and his eminent pupil, 














fHE STONE DRUMS OF KING SUEN, TWENTY-SEVEN 
CENTURIES OLD, THE MOST ANCIENT 
RELICS OF ANCIENT CHINA 
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Mencius. They fre- 
quently were carried 
from one province to 
another when inter- 
necine strife threat- 
ened their destruction, 
and were, finally, in 
the year A. D. 1126, 
brought to Peking, 
where they have since 
remained, — undis- 
turbed by dynastic 
changes, rebellion and 








ciphered by native 
sinologues who are 
familiar with the semi- 
pictorial 
the ancients. 

The Manchu em- 
peror Cl’ienlung, who 
ruled China from the 
1735 to 1796, 
Was a prince who, be- 
fore his accession to 
the yellow robes, “had 


writings of 


years 


passed his life in the 





foreign incursion. 

In a secluded cor- 
ner of the sacred 
templecourt at Peking, dedicated tothe immor- 
tal Confucius, and shaded by stately cypresses 
a thousand years old, stand these ten silent 
stone drums, memorials of the biblical land 
of Sinim. ‘They are not pretentious objects 
to look at. One not acquainted with their 
history would very probably take them, at 
a distance, for a lot of disused stone ovens, 
or would pass to more picturesque sections 
of the beautiful court without seeing them, 
because a heavy fence-like structure screens 
them from the public view. They are irregu- 
lar in shape and are about thirty inches high 
by thirty-two inches across the base. Many 
of the characters have been erased by time, 


but the remaining ones are easily de- 


THROUGH THE KU-YUNG GATE OF THE GREAT WALL THE 
MONGOL HORDES ENTERED CHINA 


literary 


pursuit of 
studies.”” It is not 
surprising, then, that 


this prince, whose exemplary reign and 
mental attributes brought the Manchu 


dynasty to the zenith of its power, should 
recognize the historic value of these several 
pieces of stone, and endeavor to preserve 
their precious literary contents for the 
enlightenment of posterity. Doubtless know- 
ing that the day must come when _ these 
relics will crumble, Ch’ienlung caused ten 
others of more symmetrical form to be hewn 
from the purest marble in the country, 
and with his own hand wrote thereon the 
ancient hieroglyphics of King Suen, thus 
assuring, for another indefinite period of 
time, the story of a prince’s passion for the 
chase. 
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SEPTEMBER 
IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By C. D. GitMan 


DECORATION BY H.R. CHAPIN 


I watch the sunshine gild 
the garnered fields, 
I feel the glory of the 
summer sky, 
And through each breeze that 
o'er the woodland steals 
I know how near the throne 


of God am I. 
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THE WAY BILLY WORKED 





By Juviru G. Watpo 


This story was awarded the tweljth prize in Sunsets recent short story contest 


ILLUSTRATED BY C.M. PETER 


HEN word came to Needles that the 

hunt for Alex Derby must go on 

from there, Dan Roberts sent for 
his three best men to talk it over in the private 
room of “The High Class,” in the hour before 
No. 8 should pull through, going East. Batty 
Riford and Pete Dunbar came with Roberts 
and stood about the stove, waiting for tributes 
from the bar. Roberts did not want to talk 
until they were all together and Billy Miller 
was late. Batty Riford said that Miller 
was giving his mare a rubdown as he came by 
the stables and called out that he would’ be 
right along. Billy Miller was younger by 
ten years than any of the other men, but 
Roberts relied on him for his good-natured 
inability to give up what he had once put his 
hand to, and for his cool common. sense. 
Also for a thing which he called “luck” in 
Billy, which was a certain uncommon sense 
that brought him to a goal by some process 
unknown to logical sequence. Billy said 
there was no process, he just had a “‘feeling.” 
This feeling, the year before, when all other 
ways had failed, had brought about the cap- 
ture of Big Williams and Jim Pruett, two of 
the most keenly desired criminals in the state. 
Billy had had a feeling that Big Williams 
would manage to get back to do the assessment 
work on his claims in the Calico hills and that 
that was the place to “lay” for him. 

“Risk his neck,” Roberts had sneered, 
“for silver claims, with the darn white metal 
at forty-seven cents e 

“Fifty an’ an eighth,” Billy had corrected, 
thoughtfully, “he’s done assessment work on 
them claims for twenty years and he ain’t 
going to let it go the twenty-oneth. There’s 
three days’ grace—I’ve looked it up. He'll 
come in the night. Let’s hike, Danny.” 

He did come in the night. They brought 
him in, his wild, hairy face bowed on the 
pommel of the saddle, and Billy Miller said 
that it was a bad business and he wished he 
had not thought about it. He promised 


Williams, when he was sent up, that he would 
do the assessment work for him, and he did. 
As for ever finding Jim Pruett, every one 
had given that up except Billy Miller. They 
were after the Indian who had stolen the bay 
team from the company’s corral and had 
stopped at a Mexican canteen for beer and 
tamales. Billy had made friends with the 
woman who kept the bar and had bought 
sweets for her ragged children. This had 
drawn from her some story of a man who 
came down from the desert pass every few 
weeks and bought cubiertos and dulces: 

“Ne-va_ beer, ne-va whis-key, always he 
buv cubiertos an’ dulces.” Billy had drummed 
a second on the bar and then said: 

“He always give some dulces to muchachos, 
st, senora?” and the woman had laughed and 
answered: ‘You know him, sefor. Maybe 
he come to-day—to-morrow.” 

“He’s a friend of mine,” Billy had responded 
promptly, and then had motioned Roberts 
outside. “Guess we'll hang around in the 
brush, Dan; I’ve a feeling that that fellow 
who buys cubiertos is Pruett. He never 
drank, but he was always chewing chocolate 
and stuff, and feeding every kid that tagged 
him.” 

It was Pruett. Billy Miller said it was a 
blank shame to take a man on a simple trait 
like that, and he sent him cubiertos at the jail 
right up to the time he was hung. 

But with regard to the present criminal, 
Dan Reberts was not dependent upon Billy 
Miller’s feeling for trace of Derby. He knew 
where Derby was. It was a clear trail. The 
trouble would be in getting him, for it would 
mean hanging when he was brought in, and 
Derby was hardy and a good fighter. The 
reward was the biggest since Roberts had been 
in office and it added to his idea of consequence 
and so to his annoyance at Miller’s delay. 
He wanted to lay out the case there and turn 
in for a good night’s rest as soon as they were 
on the sleeper. He was about to send Batty 
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Riford to look Miller up when they heard him 
spring on to the porch, off which the private 
room opened, telling the town in a rollicking 
baritone: 


I went to see my Susan, she met me at the 


door, 
She said I need not come again to see her any 
more. 


Roberts got out his dispatches while he 
ordered another hot whisky and the men 
drew about the table. Billy’s song ended at 
the door. As he flung it open they could hear a 
woman’s voice entreating him, and a painted 
face, under a yellow fuzz of hair overtopped 
with red roses, was thrust against the screen- 
door, peering in. 

“Awful sorry,” Billy was saying, “but you 
can’t come in here. Yes, you bet your sweet 
life it’s cold, but you can’t come in.” She 
pleaded further and Billy, half through the 
door, said, “not on your life, you can’t 
here, go get a lodging somewhere,” and then 
a coin was flung violently against the wall. 

“T don’t want your money!” the woman 
cried. “I only want to warm myself a minute, 
I'll go in just a minute.” 

“You can go to blazes for all of me, but 
you can’t come in here,” Billy responded 
cheerfully, and he banged the door behind 
him as he took up his song: 

She had fallen in love with Rufus Andrew 

Jackson Payne— 

“Who’s your lady friend 2?” asked Batty, 
briskly. 

“Guess she’s looking for you, Bat,” Billy 
eyed him with a grin, “she was huddled 
against the door as I came up and wanted to 
come in by the stove. What's the game, Dan ?” 

Billy flung off his greatcoat and buckled 
down with a keen eye over the rim of the 
glass on his chief. Roberts stretched himself, 
not wishing to show too much elation, and 
his own good nature had come in the door 
with Billy. 

“Alex Derby got in a little mix-up on elaim 
titles and shot a man from Frisco that they 
like up there. It happened six days ago, 
but they have only just found it out, and the 
trail being cold they’ve sent the job on to me 
from San Berdoo.” 

Billy nodded: “Heard about Alex this 
morning—any lead ?” 

Dan gave a short, contemptuous laugh 
and flecked the yellow telegraph sheet across 
to Billy. He tilted back in his chair, bracing 
his thumbs in his suspenders. He was a 
big man with very black eyes over heavy 


at Billy over his fat cheeks: 
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cheeks, and his chin sloped in a dilating 
series into his vest and strutted out below in 
swelling proportions over the rather tight 
band of his corduroys. “‘Barstow lost track 
of him in the Chue’wallas, and about all 
they can give us is, that Alex’s gone south, 
‘presumably to Sonora.’ Now if there’s one 
thing I'd know about him on a cold or hot 
trail it would be just ‘presumably Sonora.’ ” 

“Why ?” said Billy, coming out of his glass. 

“Girl’s there,” Dan answered, laconically. 
“We'll take No. 8—we’ve an hour and five 
minutes—get a good sleep, and make Winkle- 
man to-morrow. I have wired for horses 
there. ‘That Mexican ranchita at the head 
of Delagado pass lies so straight below us 
there you could drop a plumb line and hit it.” 
The other men followed him perfectly, and 
nodded assent, but Billy Miller stared frankly. 

“That’s no sure go, Dan, ain’t there no 
trace ?” 

Roberts winked largely. “It ain’t no 
‘feeling,’ Billy, but I guess it will work. 
Alex’s girl went into Mexico three weeks ago— 
her people ranch at the pass. It’s the best 
country in the world for him—made for the 
fiercest game of hide-an’-seek ever pitched, 
and the girl at the head of the pass to put him 
on.” He brought his chair down with a 
thud and leaned across the table, wagging 
a fat forefinger at the three men: “Out of ten 
men I worked trails to last year and brought 
in, seven of ’em I traced through their girls. 
All these fellows have girls. Follow up the 
girls an’, you'll hang ’em, I say.” 

“I know girls and Mexico play a strong 
hand in this game,” said Billy, “but I don’t 
think Alex is calculating on either one of 
them this time.” 

“Don’t you—why ?” asked Roberts, in a 
tone that brought a certain cool vigilance 
into possession of Billy Miller’s lean frame. 
He took out his tobacco pouch and began 
rolling a cigarette with deliberate elaboration. 

“Do you know Alex ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I know him and what he’s likely to 
do. I’ve just put it to you.” 

“T went through the Sink with Alex once,” 
said Billy. “‘He’s no led-horse. He’s keen 
on his game and on yours, too. He knew 
when he lit out just what a posse would think 

‘Mexico—girl.’ He knew you'd be in 
the chase, Dan, an’ he'll keep dead away from 
the girl. He’s on to you—nor he won’t cross 
the line, neither.” 

Roberts only drooped his head and looked 
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“T talked with two men at noon who were 
just up from Yuma. ‘They saw Alex at 
Picach’ on his way across the line—Picach’ is 
only thirty odd mile above, Bill.” 

“White men ?” asked Billy. 

“No,” said Dan, tilting back again, “they 
were Mexicans. What of that?” 

“Same ones I saw,” Billy nodded. 
thick with the Mexicans.” 

“T paid ’em,” said Roberts. He did not 
like being up against one of Billy’s “feelings.” 

“So did I,” said Billy thoughtfully. “Of 
course they’ve had time to make it since Alex 
could make Picacho, but I—don’t believe 
they saw Alex—not there.” 

“They’re from Yuma, all right, I know 
them—they’ve worked for me,” said Batty 
Riford, “and Dan tackled ’em pretty crafty.” 

“What you bucking at, Billy?” Roberts 
asked suddenly, his troubled eyes on Billy’s 
that were gazing at the opposite wall with 
speculative sadness. 

“Well, I went through the Sink with Alex 
once,” said Billy. He stood up to light his 
cigarette at the hanging lamp above the 
table. Roberts and Pete Dunbar stood up 
and lighted theirs also. They did not roll 
their own, but smoked Old Judge. Batty 
Riford always smoked a briar pipe with an 
air of what Billy called “piety” about him in 
the operation. He filled the pipe now and 
struck a match loudly along the floor. “I 
went through the Sink with Alex once,” 
Billy began again, “and we fell in with a 
Hualapais runner who told us a lot about 
that crooked country of his—about those 
cafons where you can’t tell one end from 
another. There’s good water in some of 
them, too. There was an Indian the tribe 
wanted bad, who took a year off in there and 
his own people could not find him—this 
runner brought him in. Alex was so awful 
keen on that, he asked that Hualapais the 
whole durn trail.” Billy swung on the end 
of the table and looked at Roberts with 
foreseeing eyes: 


“Alex’s 


“Danny, the moment I heard that Alex 
was out I says, ‘Hualapais!’ Like’a wink I 
remembered a look on his face that I wasn’t 
on to at all when he was picking trails with 
that runner. Why, he wanted that place if 
he ever had to hike a little some time—Alex 
could always calculate he’d have to.” 

Roberts did not answer him, but Batty 
said, after a quick look at his chief: 

“You'd better fall in line, Miller; that ain’t 
the way Dan works, he knows what he’s 
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talking about.” Roberts looked — gruffly 
modest, and Billy tucked his hands into his 
pockets to keep them off Batty’s throat. 

“That’s pretty light and airy, Bill,” Pete 
Dunbar registered his vote on the side of 
conservatism and re-election. “No one could 
get help to him in such a place as that, and 
he’s sure to need it sooner or later. Now 
he’s got all Mexico and the girl—I think like 
Dan does about the girl.” 

“Awh, those Mexican sweethearts!” said 
Billy, whiffing significantly. “A man told me 
once—he was governor of this state, too—that 
the female that would pull in heaven and 
raise hell to save a man was that man’s sister. 
Mothers and sweethearts and wives wa’n’t 
in it with sisters. Any of you fellows know 
if Alex has got a sister? She’d be the one to 
watch, for Alex’s in a bad way. There’s 
a few little things that will come up at the 
trial that won’t give Alex no Sunday-school 


prizes. This ain’t his first offense—he’s a 
bad_ lot.” 
“There was a sister. There was a big 


family of them in Calico times,” said Pete 
Dunbar, “they kept some kind of a house. 
They was all of them bad—women, too. 
Don’t know where any of them are now.” 

“Except Alex,” said Batty Riford, with 
cheerful reiteration, “he’s in Mexico.” 

“T'cuess that’s a go, Bill,’ Roberts said. 
He was troubled at what he chose to call 
Miller’s disaffection. ‘But if you’ve got any 
thing more in your crop let it out.” 

“Wish I had time to gather a little float 
on that sister lead, but it would take a lot 
of casting about. I tell you, Danny, if you 
won't come along, let me out on this and you 
go Mexico way and let me try Hualapais.” 

“Alone?” Both Dan and Pete Dunbar sat 
down in their surprise. 

“Sure!”’ 

“Why you—you couldn’t bring him in 
alone!” Behind Roberts’ surprise there was 
a question, but the suspicion was too low to be 
voiced. 

“T can bring him in all right if I can once 
get him,” said Billy with a grin. Roberts 
kept his eyes down, but Batty had been 
watching him since Billy Miller asked the 
question. He pulled out his pipe now to 
ask, very impersonally, of course: 

“You haven’t had any private information, 
have you, Miller, that you haven’t communi- 
cated to us?” 

“Go to hell,” said Billy, softly, without 
looking at him, and Dan Roberts laughed 
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uneasily. There was an uncomfortable si- 
lence and Pete Dunbar pushed back his chair 


with a great scraping of boots. 
“By gad, it’s cold here!’ Why can’t Dod 


keep a fire going a night like this. That 
window’s open—I’m as stiff as a foundered 
mule!” 

Billy Miller swung off the table. “It 
wasn't open. They were both shut when I 
came along the porch. I wonder if that poor 
devil tried to get through to warm herself and 
it wouldn’t go high enough, or—” 

“Awh, shut it up and come settle this, 
Miller,” Roberts growled. “I suppose you 
know you'll be out the reward if you quit us— 
I hate to see you quitting a good thing. Re- 
member that all the evidence we have shows 
Alex making for the line, and don’t you stand 
And I guess, Bill, 
you're safe in reckoning that I know as much 
what a man will do as you.” 

“Yes, just any old man,” Billy mused, “but 
a man you know, you're sometimes safer in 
He won’t do what 
you think he will—Alex won’t.” 

“Don’t forget the reward, Miller.” Batty 
joined in with the cheerful air of one who has 
been on the right side from the beginning. 

Billy’s musing mood fell away from him 
in a great laugh. He caught Roberts by the 
shoulders and twirled him about like a 
weighted barrel. 

“Dan, if I make good on this, I'll divy up 
with you and Pete—by golly, you can have 
it all! But that jackass can bray for his 
reward—it’s up to you to hang a weight on 
his tail.” 

“When you bring Alex in it will be time to 
talk of rewards,” said Batty Riford. He 
shook the ashes from his pipe and stowed it 
away in its case neatly. He was rather glad 
not to have Billy on the trip. Billy never 
took him seriously and Roberts relied on Billy 
too much, anyway.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s settled,”* said Rob- 
erts dubiously. He had a feeling now him- 
self that if Billy Miller went along Derby 
was sure to be in Mexico, but without Miller 
he might almost be in Hualapais. 

Billy swung jubilantly into his coat. “Don’t 
be too sweet on Alex’s girl, Danny, or he'll 
come down out of the pass and make jerky 
of the whole crowd. By gad, I’m glad there’s 
none of that in mine, I can work it with a 
man, but—” 

“Thought you were going to look out for 
that sister of Alex’s,” cried Batty, “that 


out on no fool ‘feeling.’ 


saying what he won’t do. 
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theory your friend the governor started you 
on.” 

“I’m going to look after you,” said Billy, 
his flashing gray eyes close to Batty’s, “and 
you can put that in your little briar pipe and 
smoke it!” 

Batty backed skilfully away and Billy 
took up his song exactly where he had left it: 

***T looked into her face and said: ““Good- 
by, Susan Jane”’’—So long boys, I’m off— 
Ah, there’s your cue!” he cried, as the hoarse 
scream of a locomotive trailed out on the 
frosty air. The men filed out after him with 
a short word of parting from the depths of 
their coat-collars. They were sorry not to 
have him along. He was the right sort of a 
fellow to have on any trip. Even Batty 
Riford said so, now that Billy was not going. 

Billy went whistling away toward the 
stables. There was only jubilation in his 
heart, unless, possibly, a stray whisper of 
regret for the “poor devil” who had wanted 
to come in and warm herself—regret and a 
vague uneasiness. His feeling led him to 
start on his trip at once, but when he got 
down to the river the ferry was across on the 
eastern bank and no amount of hallooing 
could arouse the Indian who worked _ it. 
After an hour in the attempt Billy routed out 
an old Indian from one of the wickiups and 
sent him across in a rowboat to find the 
ferryman, or bring back the raft himself. 
At the end of another hour the old man had 
not returned. It was very cold, and the river 
was swift, sullen, too, with thick water. It 
was impossible to swim it, and Billy knew 
that if he got across himself and attempted 
to ferry back for the mare, like enough he 
would stick the unwieldy raft on a mud bank 
for the rest of the night. He knew the Indians’ 
sovereign indifference, nevertheless he was 
disquieted over the matter and stayed on the 
bank all night, making the mare as comfor- 
table as possible in the lee of a wickiup. He 
lay close by, wrapped in his blankets and 
smoking innumerable cigarettes. From time 
to time a faint ery came to him from across 
the river. It made Billy muse thoughtfully, 
and once he walked down by the stream to 
watch the few lights that came and went, 
fitfully, through the arrow-weed jungle of the 
opposite bank. He knew that in there some- 
where was an Indian rancheria. About 
daylight he managed to get a hungry Indian 
to bring the ferry across for him, and he 
leaped the mare up the eastern bank before 
the raft was fairly in. He struck at once into 








the straight Indian trail. There was a good 
wagon road above him, but along the trail 
there were the marks of a running shod horse 
that took Billy’s attention. “Ran like the 
devil,” he muttered, bending to look where 
the sharp, flying hoofs had dug out and flung 
backward the chunks of damp earth. It 
came to him from a certain plight of those 
hoof marks that the person on the running 
horse rode sideways and that the horse either 
carried double or was heavily loaded. Billy 


told the mare what he thought of anyone who 
ran a packed horse at that speed, and he turned 
into the first ranch to get her a good breakfast. 









“THAT WINDOW'S OPEN" SAID PETE 


DUNBAR. BILLY MILLER SWUNG OFF 
THE TABLE. ‘“‘IT WASN'T OPEN. THEY 
WERE BOTH SHUT WHEN I CAME 


ALONG THE PORCH” 


It delayed him a little, but Billy was always 
very good to his big, raw-boned roan. 

“Prayers,” he said, “and provender for your 
mare, hinder no man, and they have helped 
to hang a-many.” 

He found himself looking for the hoof marks 
when he took up the trail, but they veered off 
shortly, and Billy did not think of them again 
for two days. There was no trail of any kind 


now. The country through which he was 
going was one of outcropping bowlders 
and scrub cedars. The pine trees were 
gnarled and stunted, their trunks and 
sprawling branches sloping westward. The 
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mountains were beginning to pile high about 
sheltered valleys where the dry grass stood 
tall, and occasional little springs trickled 
from the sandy base of rocks. Quail whirred 
away through the brush at the call of their 
sentinel, and long-eared rabbits leaped from 
under his horse’s very feet and ran bounding 
up the slopes. They startled Billy. 
getting very close in, and the flight of birds, 
their chatter in the tree tops, or the sudden 
lack of any sound, was becoming significant 
to him. 
eyes along the range to the northeast, search- 
ing for three cascading peaks that would 
give him the first clue. He said to himself 
that another day would end it. He looked 
at his tobacco pouch and shook his head, 
deciding it would not do, he was already too 
near for that. The days were warm, but 
the nights were biting cold, and Billy knew 
that he could not have another fire. Around 
the shoulder of the next hill he saw the three 
cascading peaks. 


He was 


He was beginning to strain his 


It was about the middle of the next morn- 
ing that he came upon shod hoof prints not 
two days old. ‘They were very indistinct on 
the hard soil of the foothills, but they led him 
to the ashes of a deserted campfire. Billy 
got down and sat by them to learn all they 
had to tell. It disconcerted him a little to 
find the marks of a_ high-heeled shoe, or 
slipper, in and out among the ashes. In a 
moment he stooped and picked out a faded 
cotton rose that had been tramped into the 
earth. He wiped it on his coat sleeve and 
stared at it thoughtfully. Then he took a 
swift survey of the camp and found from 
where the saddle had lain that it was a man’s 
and had two girths, also, that the horse had 
carried a pack. The woman had had a 
struggle to get it on and had led the horse 
to a rock and boosted it up from there. She 
had mounted from the same rock. Billy 
found nothing further to give him any hint 
as to the woman’s identity. He did not 
need anything. He put the cotton rose 
carefully away in his pocket and told the 
mare that he was a fool. 

“Old lump o’ love,” he said to her, softly, 
pulling out her forelock and stroking her 
wet flanks—he had ridden her very hard 
since early moonrise —‘‘the next time a 
painted lady wants to warm herself at your 
fire, you take her in, or she'll take you. We'll 
keep up a prayer that it ain’t that almighty 
sister the governor warned us about.” 

The woman’s trail was hard to follow and 
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at times was lost entirely. Its occasional 
reappearance convinced Billy that there was 
no chance of her being behind him at any 
time. Coming with muffled steps through a 
tumbled wash that burst from a mountain 
gorge, he saw, not two miles as the crow flies, 
his second clue. It was a giant pine, stripped 
white by lightning, and growing straight out 
from a crevice in a huge rock ledge. It 
stood high on the left shoulder of the one 
cafon, among five that opened into the little 
valley, which led to good water. Directly 
above it, although only to be gained by a 
trail of fifteen tortuous miles, was the middle 
peak of the three. It was there Billy expected 
to find Alex. His eyes clung about the spot, 
trying to make the landmarks tally with the 
significant details of the Indian runner which 
his memory still held. The trees were of 
much larger growth here and the under- 
brush was thick and troublesome. 

As Billy rode into an open space to get the 
lay of the adjacent hills he thought, for one 
fraction of a second, that he saw something 
move at the rocky base of the blasted tree. 
It was too far to be certain, but he thought 
it ran on all fours. Then he was not sure 
that he had seen anything at all. He had not 
slept for twenty hours and had not smoked 
for thirty; he told himself that it was hard 
to be sure of anything under such conditions. 
Although it looked but a short distance it 
took him a long time to come within close 
enough range to see where, on the morrow, 
he must lay out his trail. Up to this time 
the journey, though rough and difficult, had 
been simple enough to Billy, for the open, 
whether plains or ragged mountains of the 
desert waste, was his kingdom. But ahead 
of him he knew, the ascent of that canon, 
split out through basalt cliffs and splintered 
lava-flow, would tax the best of mountain 
men or desert trailers. And somewhere, too, 
there was that woman, outwitting him in the 
baffling windings of the trail. It was the 
thought of her, a prescience of her power 
should she chance to be a sister of Alex, that 
kept sleep from Billy’s eyes and drove him 
on in a state of protest against miraculous 
intervention—it seemed to him that nothing 
less than that could take any woman up that 
canon. 

He made his way as best he could under 
low-hung branches, and the quantities of 
dead wood and brush necessitated a great 
deal of winding in and out. He camped 
when dark overtook him, with the beginning 
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of his venture just beyond him in that dark- 
ness. He determined to get a little sleep and 
go on when the moon came up at two. He 
must have sleep and rest, for the next day 
would need as much craft of head as brawn 
of arm. The mare was let to graze at the 
end of a rope which he held, and Billy stretched 
himself under his blankets after a cold bite 
of hardtack and bacon. He thought how 
much clearer things would seem if he could 
only smoke one little, little cigarette. He 
grumbled under the blankets and sat up at 
last to roll one, and dozed off with it between 
his lips. 

Billy started suddenly very wide awake 
with a feeling that the moon had been up a 
long time and shining full in his face. It was 
very light all about him and the mare stood 
in a giant shadow of herself close by his 
head, staring up the cafion. Her saddle 
had been left on with loosened girths, and 
Billy was at her head, slipping in the bit, 
while he tried to understand what had hap- 
pened. He peered over the saddle as he 
fumbled with the holster flaps. A dead 
tree that had stood with all its branches 
crackle-dry about it, not fifty rods from 
where he stood, was on fire and blazing 
furiously. It lighted up the entire valley 
until the trees on the western slope of the 
mountain stood clear-etched against the 
whiteness. Straight ahead he could see the 
full height of the blasted pine; even the three 
cascading peaks stood revealed to the valley. 
As he looked, from the very top of the middle 
peak there shot up a thin, white flame. For 
a minute Billy stared, confounded, then 
dropped his cheek on the mare’s neck and 
sighed deeply. 

Someone else was watching the fire on the 
middle peak, too. Billy could just make her 
out through the trees, dragging at a huge 
dry limb. As she came into the open space 
near the fire she turned and looked upward at 
the peak. Billy could see the wisps of bleached 
hair straggling lankly over the collar of the 
man’s coat which she wore. He slipped the 
mare’s rein over his arm and walked indo- 
lently forward. The woman did not see him. 
All her senses were held by the leaping flame 
on the mountain. When she did turn at last 
to her own fire, Billy was standing back from 
it, lighting his cigarette with a blazing twig. 
He twirled the twig from him and faced the 
woman. He was going to ask her if she had 
had to come all that way to get warm, but 
when his eyes met hers the mocking light 
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went out of them and Billy’s hat swung to his 
side. What he did say was: 

“You are Alex’s sister!” 

The woman just nodded and looked past 
him in dumb weariness. It took Billy’s 
eyes but one flash to know the whole poor 
detail which marked the love springing out of 
such benightedness—the feet bound in strips 
torn from a_ buckskin shirt—Alex’s shirt; 
the flimsy stuff of her dress dangling in 
tattered shreds about her ankles, and Alex’s 
coat pinned across the thin chest. Under- 
neath her chin the hat of gay roses hung by 
its elastic. She twitched it back now across 
her shoulder as her eyes met Billy’s again. 
They were red-rimmed and haunted with 
pathetic afterthought, like those of a child 
who has done a deed of great daring and has 
just begun to be frightened by it. The young- 
old face looked naked without its paint, 
weazened and haggard and bad, but for this 
time stamped with the aftermath of a great 
exaltation. 

“T guess you're Billy Miller,” she said now. 

“Yes, I came after Alex.” 

“Alex, he’s gone. He was to light out as 
soon as he’d fired the answer to my signal.” 
She glanced back at the peak. The fire 
there had died down and shone like a round 
bright eye in the head of the mountain. 

“What was your signal for?” Billy asked. 

“To let him know that I had found you. 
He made me swear I wouldn’t light the fire 
till I'd sure found you, and he wouldn’t go till 
I did light it.” 

“But you hadn’t found me ?” 

“Well, I saw you come into the valley. 
I was watching at the big tree there—the 
dead one—” 

“You crawled up that ledge on your hands 
and knees, didn’t you?” said Billy, nodding. 

“Yes,” she answered, glancing down at 
her hands, “it was steep there and I had to. 
I wasn’t sure it was you, but I came on down 
anyway, on the chance of it. When I thought 
he could see the fire I lighted the tree.” 

She looked down at the dead limb in her 
hands: “Put it on, won’t you,” she said, “the 
trail goes along the ridge a ways, and if we 
keep this going he can see it for quite a while 
longer.” 

A queer little smile twitched at Billy’s 
mouth. He lifted the branch and stacked it 
against the burning trunk. He gathered 
more and piled them about until the flames 
went roaring up again. The woman stood in 
the open watching him. 
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“Come stand out here,” she commanded 
at last, “do you think it is too far for him to 
see us?” 
“Oh, it ain’t so far in a bee line, maybe he 
Billy answered assuringly, going to 
“What did he want you to 


can,” 
stand near her. 
find me for ?” 

The hat had swung round again and the 
woman twitched it back over her shoulder. 
“He said you were white and you'd see me safe 
back to town again.” 

“Oh, he did,” said Billy. They stood a 
long time staring at the mountain until the 
fire there had quite gone out and their own 
signal glowed down to coals, shooting up in 
occasional fitful flames. Alex must have 
passed the ledge trail and been well down on 
the farther slope. The woman suddenly 
came back with a great sigh out of Alex’s into 
her own situation. 

“You will see me back all right, won’t 
you?” There was quite a new note in her 
voice. 

“Sure I will,” said Billy, coming as suddenly 
out of his own absorption. Then without 
any premonitory sign, the woman collapsed 
in a heap and began to cry. It was not a 
loud, passionate sound, but the low, pitiful 
sobbing of a child. it hurt Billy and made 
him very uncomfortable, too. He went over 
to his mare and patted her tenderly; he took 
off the saddle and bridle and pulled at the 
burrs in her mane. 

“Say,” he said to the woman across the 
mare’s neck, “I guess you’ve had a sore time 
of it. Have you had anything to eat since 
you left Alex ad 

She shook her head and huddled closer to 
the fire. It took Billy only a second of time 
to bring up his scattered kit and rake out a 
little campfire from the coals about the tree. 
The woman had recovered herself by the time 
the bacon was frying and the coffee had 
boiled over in the ashes. She sat staring 
straight before her. When Billy brought the 
tin cup of coffee to her she just looked up at 
him and said: 

“You ain’t got any whisky, have you ?” 

“Nope,” Billy responded promptly, “snakes 
ain’t out this time of year.” 

“Your hip pocket looks awful like it.” 


“That’s its natural bulge,” said Billy, 
and then: “How much firewater did you 


have to give that Indian to keep him from 
ferrying me across?’ He had gone back to 
the frying bacon, but he turned as he asked 
the question and winked at the woman. 


BILLY 


WORKED 


The wink disarmed her. She grinned back 
at him, broadly. “That was a good trick,” 
she said, but nevertheless, when Billy was at 
the frying again, she frowned and twitched 
nervously at her hat. 

“You must have given him all you had,” 
Billy went on, “he was treating all his com- 
padres.” 

“Were they making hell?” she asked,’ 
uneasily, “was anyone on to it? It was the 
only way I could get to Alex first.” 

“Oh, they were only whooping it up a 
little—it sure saved Alex all right. I wasn’t 
more than an hour behind you to the river 
and it hung me up for the night. Here now, 
get busy on this bacon and hardtack. You 
never came way off here on the chance of 
finding Alex from what you heard me say 
through that window you opened. Who told 
you he was in Hualapais ?” 

“Those greasers brought me word from 
him—the ones Roberts paid to tell him Alex 
was in Mexico. Alex said he went through 
the Sink with you once. He was afraid of 
you, and he sent me word to watch out and 
see what you were up to. That was why I 
wanted to see if you—why I—” 

“Why you wanted to warm yourself by 
the stove,” Billy nodded. “Why was Alex 
afraid of me?” 

“Oh, he said you’d know he wasn’t in Mex- 
ico, and he was afraid somehow you'd hit on 
Hualapais, casting about. He said you had 
luck and he knew the way you worked.” 

Billy nodded again. He was watching 
how eagerly she ate her food. He munched 
his own share, squatted beside her. That his 
share was smaller than his normal appetite 
required was due to the fact that he had 
scant provision to see one person comfortably 
to Needles. ‘ 

While the woman aie she talked. She told 
him how she had found Alex by the directions 
he had sent her. He had never dreamed, 
though, that she would come—that she could 
make it. He had expected her to send some 
one—he had never thought it possible that 
she could make the caiion—if there was any 
show of searching Hualapais. 

“There wa’n’t no one I could trust to keep 
ahead of you, so I had to come myself—and— 
I wanted to see him again,” she said, picking 
at the crumbs of hardtack on the front of 
Alex’s coat. 

“T don’t see how you kept so far ahead of 
me—lI’ll bet Alex took his grin at me when 
you told him.” 
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WHEN SHE TURNED TO HER OWN FIRE, 
BILLY WAS LIGHTING HIS CIGARETTE 
WITH A BLAZING TWIG. “IT GUESS 
YOU'RE BILLY MILLER,’ SHE SAID 


“I only stopped from dark till the moon 
came up again,” she answered dully, without 


pride. “Most killed the horse, and I had 
things to carry, too, for Alex.” 

“T guess,” said Billy, “you think a heap 

> a . 
of Alex. 

She picked at the crumbs again. “I got 
up to him this morning—yesterday it is by 
now—so the horse had a day to rest,” she 
went on, the red-rimmed eyes blinking a 
little, “and I came right down the caijion 





again so he could light out by night. It 
took me most of the day.” She thrust out a 
swathed foot from under her skirt. “Alex 
fixed ’em for me,” she quavered. 

There was a silence after that and then 
she said, looking up at Billy: “It ain’t Alex’s 
fault. Our folks kept a gambling house an’ 
dance hall, and that don’t start you right, 
some way. I was born in Calico and brought 
up in Vanderbilt an’ Randsburg 


I guess you 
know. what 


that means.” The hat. slid 
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around again, making a grotesque bouquet 
on her breast. 

“Are there any more sisters in your family ?” 
Billy questioned, meditating. 

“No,” she said, “and most of the boys are 
dead or in San Quentin. I suppose,” she 
went on, “that your folks were decent.” 

Billy nodded, apologetically 

“Alex said that you were white clear through. 
There were seme Indians not far over the 
ridge, but Alex wouldn’t trust ’em. He said, 
“If Billy’s on the trail I’ve got to put. You 
go down and meet him. He won’t be mean 
to nothing. He'll take care of you.” 

The queer little smile twitched at Billy’s 
lips again. 

“IT told him that I'd done you dirt about 
that ferryman, but he said, ‘I know Billy, 
I went through the Sink with him once. 
I know the way he works. He can be soft 
when he don’t have to be anything else. 
He'll know he can’t get me, an’ he'll look out 
for you like a mother’.” The woman laughed 
but she cast a furtive glance at Billy, lying 
at easy length, and smoking innumerable 
cigarettes. 

“Oh, sure,” said Billy, suddenly realizing 
that there was a question behind her flow of 
words, “sure, I'll look after you all right; 
I'll be glad to do it for Alex. Where’d your 
folks come from before they struck Calico ? 


> 


Was they from Utah—Idaho—Wyoming, 
wasn’t it?” 

“No,” she said, “we was from the States. 
I don’t know just where.” Then, “What 


Utah —did 


she giggled 


made you think we was from 
you think we was Mormons r 
nervously. 

“Oh, no. There’s lots of folks around the 
Mojave from Utah. It’s a mighty good 
country for ranching they tell me.” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” she said, 
staring into the fire. ‘I’ve heard the moun- 
tains was wild, and harder than these here to 
get at, but that there was lots of water in 
them—and game.” 

She broke off suddenly—‘Alex would 
have got me a horse from the Indians, but 
there wasn’t time. I told him about the 
ferryman.” 
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Billy roused himself out of a deep: revery 
and jumped up, laughing. “That’s all 
right,” he said, “you needn’t be afraid. I 
ain’t going to make you walk that three days 
back. You're going to ride the mare and 
T'll lead her.” 

“Sure?” cried the 
into her eyes. 

“You bet your life! Didn’t Alex say I’d 
take care of you?” answered Billy promptly. 
“Now you take my blankets and turn in. 
I’m going to give the mare a rubdown and— 
think a little.” 


woman, relief leaping 


It was three months after this that Billy 
Miller brought Alex Derby in from the moun- 
tains of central Utah. It had been a hard 
trail, dangerous and cruel, too, in its priva- 
tion and physical and mental torment. But 
Billy had won out. He was hurrying to the 
station after a last look at the mare when he 
met Roberts, lounging out from “The High 
Class.” He had not seen him since the night 
he had left for the Hualapais country. Rob- 
erts caught him by the shoulders at Billy’s 
loud greeting, and stared hard into the lean, 
brown face on which the months had left 
their scars. 

“God! How it’s taken it out of you, boy! 
Did you slip up on Alex again ?” 

“No,” said Billy, “he’s in this time.” 

“But he did give you the slip in Hualapais, 
Bill ?” 

“Nope,” Billy responded promptly, “it 
was that almighty sister of his that gave me 
the slip right here. When I run against her 
I says, ‘easy Bill, no use bucking against 
Providence.” So I ran her in and I’m afraid - 
she’s booked.” 

“The hell she is! What did she do?” 

“Liquor to Indians,” said Billy sadly, 
“and that’s two years. She took on badly 
when I turned her over, but I had to do it, 
Dan. You see she was his sister and the 
governor was right about sisters. »I had to 
have her in the lock-up if I was going to 
make good on Alex. But maybe I can get 
her off. Now I’ve turned Alex over I’m 
going down to San Bernardino to see what I 
can do about it, and I have a feeling that I 
can work it, Danny.” 
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MONARCA, THE LEADER OF 
THE DANCE 





OR forty years, almost unknown to the 
outside world, there has been war in 
Mexico—ever since the Mexicans drove 

the Yaqui Indians from the rich valley of 
the Rio Yaqui, where for a hundred gener- 
ations they had planted and irrigated and 
harvested their crops. The civilization of 
the Yaquis is said to have been the oldest in 
Mexico, and they were such a nation of 
warriors ‘nat even the ancient Aztecs passed 
them by in their great march of conquest. 
It has been the boast of the Yaqui people that 
they have never been conquered—and the few 
thousand who still run wild in the malpai hills 
say they never will be conquered—but these 
few are now far away, and the settlers that are 
to-day crowding into that rich valley region 
have little reason to fear 
trouble. 

The Yaqui is a curious 
admixture, acknowledged to 
be the best worker and the 


best fighter in Mexico. 
Among railroad and _ con- 
struction men he is called 


“the workingman of Sonora”; 
half the railroads in Sonora 
have been built by his dark 
hands, and half the section 
hands in Arizona to-day 
acknowledge their Yaqui 
blood. Patiently and silently 
they work, month after 


month, except when they stop 
to celebrate some fiesta of the 
church; and, unlike the aver- 
age Mexican, they save their 





THE YAQUIS IN EXILE 


By Dane CooimGE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


The story of the Yaqui Indians, exiled from their 
rich valley in Sonora, Mexico—the adaptation of 
their peaceful element to the new life of develop- 
ment and the driving into the remote mountains of 
the never-to-be conquered irreconcilables of this 
ancient war-folk—is a fascinating chapter in the 
great romance of the winning of the West: 


money. Then, at the end of a year, per- 
haps, they disappear. It is said that they 
invest their money in Winchester rifles and 
ammunition and strike to the south by secret 
trails until they come to the mountains where 
their own people live. ‘The Arizona rangers 
and Mexican rurales, who patrol the border, 
have stopped, in large measure, this traffic in 
arms and ammunition which enables the 
Yaquis to fight on forever, but the line is 
long and the desert forbidding. 

But not all the Yaquis are of this pure- 
strain warrior type—there were many of the 
so called “peaceful” Yaquis in Sonora who 
had tired of the hopeless war, the raids and 
counter-raids of Mexican soldiery and Indian 
tribesmen, and they have gradually worked 





THE CAPITAN AND HIS FLOURISHING FAMILY, WITH HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW 
IN THE PLACE OF HONOR 
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out of hostile Sonora and settled in Arizona 
and even in California. The tourist who 
passes through the streets of Sonoratown in 
Los Angeles would be surprised to know that 
not a few of the tall, dark men that he sees 
living in tie-houses along the tracks are the 
bloodthirsty Yaquis of former newspaper 
dispatches, yet such is the fact. He would 
be more surprised to learn that many of the 
Mexicans that he sees from the car windows 
in southern Arizona are actual Yaqui warriors, 
now working patiently for their dollar and a 
quarter a day. 

On the outskirts of many Arizona towns— 
in brush houses where women wash and cook 
and children swarm in and out—there are 
growing up little “Yaquitowns,” where the 
peaceful Yaquis have settled down to labor 
on the Americanos’ ranches. Such a town is 
the Pueblo de Guadalupe, on the desert just 
south of the big canal at Tempe, and there, 
out of their poor savings, the exiled Yaquis 
have built a little church of the kind that once 
crowned every pueblo in the valley of the Rio 
Yaqui. Before its altar, all festooned with 
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THE DANCE SHOWING THE CEREMONIAL USE OF THE WAND AND RATTLE 


beautiful paper flowers and dedicated to Santa 
Guadalupe, the virgin of the Mexican Indians, 
the women kneel in prayer every morning; 
and when the good Franciscan, Father Lucio, 
drives out to say the mass, the men give a 
dance in honor of the event. This church, 
the Iglesia de Guadalupe, is the pride of the 
Yaqui colony, and’ upon every fiesta of the 
church, be it Holy week or Santa Cruz or 
Corpus Christi, ranch wagons loaded to the 
end-gate with women and children come in 
from all the outlying camps, even from as 
far as Phoenix, to help in the celebration. 
Unlike the more pretentious churches of 
their neighbors, the church of the Yaquis 
was built entirely by their own hands. First 
the “dobe-hole” was filled with water and the 
mud mixed by trampling feet, then the adobe 
bricks were molded and dried in the sun, 
and while volunteer workers carried them 
from the drying grounds,*Juan Maria, the 
Yaqui church builder, laid the foundations 
of the Iglesia de Guadalupe. ‘Tall and dark, 
with spectacles which give him a severe, 
scholastic look, Juan Maria knows _ better 
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than some union masons how to lay brick 
upon brick, having worked upon the great 
churches of Hermosillo in Sonora, and the 
strong, simple lines of his bell tower would put 
more orthodox builders to shame. According 
to the Yaquis the building of churches is an 
ancient craft among their people, there being 
several ruined churches in Torin—later Torres’ 
military headquarters—which were built be- 
fore the knowledge of any Mexicans, under the 
direction of the old Spanish padres. 

Not only has the art and religion of old 
Spain been passed down among these people, 
but the civil organizations of the conquista- 
dores have been grafted upon their Indian 
ideas of government. The pueblo of Guada- 
lupe, duly organized, has elected its capitan, 
a ruler and leader among the people, half a 
chief and half a mayor, the Jefe politico of the 
Mexicans. If you would succeed in your 
desires, whether it be to see the church or 
hire a ditch cleaner, call on the capitan first, 
for his good will carries with it that of the 
whole village, and his word is law among 
the people. The capitan at Guadalupe is a 
Mayo Indian, near neighbor and kindred to 
the Yaqui in Sonora, Teodoro Ramos, a man 
of great force of character and of tremendous 
physical strength. He has been in Arizona 
since 1886 and is an example of the peaceful 
Indian, driven from Sonora by the long years 
of war. 

“Mejico?” he exclaimed, when asked if 
he would ever return! “Carram ba! Que 
bravo!” By which he sought to indicate 
that Mexico had been too fierce for him. 
“In that country,” he said, help ing his 
Spanish out by appropriate ges tures, 
“there was all the time war. I fs work 
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hard, get me nice horse, good saddle—mira, 


here come the combatos, and take them 
away. No difference, Mexicans or Yaquis, 
they take everything.” But in Tempe, 


Teodoro and his peaceful Yaquis get plenty 
of work on the ranches for a wage of 
two dollars a day or better, and since their 
taste in clothes has not risen above the overall 
limit, they content themselves with buying 
a new pair every time the old ones get dirty; 
and by lavishing pea-green-yellow and_ ver- 
milion silk rebozos upon their women, laying 
in large supplies of provisions, entertaining 
their friends and celebrating the important 
saints’ days of the church, they seem able 
to dispose of the rest. Or it may be that a 
part of this unspent wealth is sent over the 
desert to the Rio Yaqui, where their kinsfolks 
still talk occasionally of fighting against 
Torres, for even the peaceful Yaquis have 
their heart in that fierce struggle. 

That the Yaquis are all Indian in spite of 
an industry which is not as yet associated with 
the name, is shown when they give their 
dances, which are an essential part of their 
religious observances. ‘These ceremonies are 
participated in only by the men and boys, the 
women being relegated to the more devotional 
forms of worship; and while their prayers and 
chanting go on within the church, Monarca, 
the leader of the dance, marshals his mu- 
chachos before the door. Each man has bound 
a bright colored handkerchief across his fore- 
head and pressed down upon it his flower- 
crowned corona; in his right hand he holds a 
painted gourd rattle called a quaje and in his 
left his palma, a branching wand tufted with 
colored feathers. Upon a bench by the church 
door, ‘Teodoro, the capitan, sits by the side of 
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THE YAQUI PUEBLO AT GUADALUPE, WITH THE DANCING FIELD IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE CHURCH 


IN THE 


the one-eyed fiddler, strumming the chords of 
the coming dance upon his guitar. Then 
El Monarca shakes his rattle twice, the 
muchachos bow their heads, and to the strain 
of an ancient Yaqui tune the dancers cross 
themselves and mutter a prayer—the music 
strikes up louder, and the dancing begins. 

At first it is a mere swaying of the body, 
then they begin to stamp their feet, beating 
time with the guaje, and the stately measures 
of the baile begin; an infinite variety of foot- 
ings and marchings—weaving, winding, bow- 
ing and turning—while the musicians repeat 
and reiterate the same old Yaqui tune and the 
solemn dancers twitch their rattles with a 
noise like the jingling of sleigh bells. Under 
the burning Arizona sun, the sweat breaks 
out on their faces and trickles in glistening 
rivers down their swarthy necks; but their 
eyes are set; the slow, one, two, three, of the 
music seems to possess them; and with a 
precise chink, chink of the quaje they tramp 
back and forth over the clean-swept ground, 
brandishing their feathered palmas as if they 
were the scepters of Yaqui kings. Stamping 
twice with the right foot, with which the 
quaje keeps time, they kick their left leg and 
repeat; stamping twice with the left foot they 
kick the right foot and repeat; they stamp 
and turn, they stamp and whirl, they stamp 
and march away; with his palma outstretched, 
Monarca passes between the lines, revolving 
in a three-point circle with each pair, their 
wands held together in the center. The 
chink of their guajes grows louder, they march 
backward and forward in double rows, 
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then with a final flourish they tramp back to 
the door of the church, bow, strike the ground 
behind them with their right foot and the 
dance is over. 

The precious crowns, worked so carefully 
from wire and paper flowers, the wand and 
the gorgeous painted gourds are placed rever- 
ently before the altar and the dancers retire 
to the well to refresh themselves from the 
dripping bucket. When the weather is cool 
they like it better, for then they can dance 
all day, but, hot or cool, the time is still too short 
and many of their fiestas are carried far into 
the night. 

As the darkness shuts in their fires flash 
across the desert, the music changes to a 
weird and rhythmic chanting, and the dancers 
forget their ceremonious repose. ‘Those who 
have worked all day for the Americanos take 
up the measure, unwearied; and the open 
dancing ground, that stretches far out among 
their poor stick houses from the portals of 
the church door, swirls with stamping figures, 
where the swarthy exiles of the Pueblo de 
Guadalupe join in the great dance of the 
Yaquis. Yet who is there who can tell what 
Monarca and his grim muchachos are thinking 
as they carry out the ancient rites of their 
people, changed by the tolerant padres into 
ceremonials of the church? But it would be 
strange indeed. if, among all the martyrs of 
the faith, they numbered none of their own 
people; or that, wearing the flowered corona 
of their fathers, they forgot the war-scathed 
fatherland, the Rio Yaqui, where their wild 
mountain kinsmen fought with Luis Torres. 
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THE PLANTER 


By Auoystus Couu 


A planter came to my fields one day 
From over a sunny hill, 





And said to me in a hopeful way: 
“Have you any land to till?” 


Acres I have,” said I to him, 
“Of woodland, marsh and moor, 
Vales where the sun 1s always dim, 
And the soil is rank and poor. 


“Give me the waste for half the yield,” 
Said the stranger from the hill. 

I shared him the barren bramble field, 
And the marsh I never could till. 


He burned the briar and gathered the stone; 
He drained the soggy land ; 

He cleared the wood till the sunlight shone 
Where the rampicks used to stand. 


He sowed his seed with a merry song 
On a day before the rain: 
The day he reaped the sun was strong, 


And the day he threshed his grain. 


“How came it so?” I muttered then, 
When I saw the fertile yield 

Of the thicket and the watery fen, 
The vale and the barren field. 


“What wizard thou, that thou shouldst reap 
Such measures of golden grain 

From the bramble waste and stony steep 
That I sowed with seed in vain?” 


“No wizard xy said the planter then, 
As he counted his yield for me; 


“As Luck I am beknown to men— 


My name is Industry iB 



































By GeORGINA 


HERE had been words the night before, 
inconsequential, heartrending words, 
which wounded and stung all the 

whole night through. At breakfast they had 
gloomed intently at the tablecloth, looking 
at anything rather than into each other's 
sulky face, and he had given her a hurried, 
perfunctory kiss upon a resentful cheek as he 
caught up his hat and ran for the car. She 
glowered out of the window, watching him 
stride down the hill until the lemon trees hid 
him from sight. She herself with 
positive unction that she was glad to see him 
go, that she just hated the sight of him, and 
she didn’t care—but she gasped suddenly at 
the thought and jumped up. 

Her wrath flamed and ebbed and flamed 
again as she spitefully removed the breakfast 
dishes and did the usual morning work. It 
was a satisfaction to be alone in the house, 
able to rattle the dishes hatefully; or slam the 
doors with intent; or bang the chairs about 
and smite the floor with the She 
decided that she would take every cent of 
money she had on hand—the words had been 
over the financial end of housekeeping 
spend it just as foolishly as she knew how. 
Then she felt somewhat pacified, once having 
reached this daring and laudable decision. 
Money was a wretched thing, anyway, was her 
consoling thought. ‘That is, the lack of it was. 
She had never had enough of it to be wretched. 
She sort of imagined that she could, with 
great cheerfulness, endure such wretchedness 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 
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broom. 
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The housework disposed of, her tempestu- 
ous nerves found solace and relief in attacking 
a perfectly harmless and innocent violet bed, 
digging it relentlessly up, and replanting all 
the little things in an.entirely different and 
unsuitable situation. And although it was 
early in December and the plants full of fat 
purple buds nothing stayed the swoop of her 
hand. But after it was all done, the sight of 
the tender, wilted little babies filled her heart 
with compassion, and she went back into the 
house in a softer and more yielding mood. 

She took up his socks and darned them 
exquisitely with repentant tenderness; then 
shook out all his best clothes, looking for 
moths, although self-respecting moth 
miller flits about even in a California Decem- 
ber. She painstakingly sewed on all missing 
buttons, a piece of work she detested, and 
arranged his chiffonier drawers to his future 
utter confusion. As the day passed she flew 
to make his favorite dessert, and when the 
early dusk fell she raised her voice in a carol 
to keep her courage up, and give herself hope 
of a complete reconciliation. 

The dark fell Dinner was waiting. 
The clock struck six. She threw a shawl over 
her shoulders and ran out to the road. Spank 
frisked along beside her. A perky electric car 
was skimming away in the distance. She 
was sure the step she heard on the road was 
Bob’s. But Spank, who knew his master’s 
step a half mile away in the pitchiest dark, 
only gazed up at her lollingly. Perhaps, she 
thought, it was not a step she heard. She 
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sat down on the footbridge to wait for the 
next car. Spank nuzzled under her arm and 
breathed noisily with content. The soft night 
air was heavy with the scent of lemon blossoms, 
for the rains had been early and plentiful 
this year. ‘The near odor of damp earth and 
pushing alfilerilla filled the night air. Her 
pet tree toad in the Marechel Neil rose beside 
the parlor window set up his croak. He was a 
certain prognosticator of rain. She lifted her 
cheek to the southeast and tested the current 
of air. A baby breath of wind touched her 
tenderly. ‘That southeast breath and the 
-all of the tree toad were irresistible to the 
ain god. 

A searchlight flashed in her eyes. A car 
going toward town had rounded the curve 
at the foot of the grade leading up to the 
lemon orchard, and puffed and snorted as it 
tackled and overcame the steep incline, then 
rattled cheerfully away into the distance when 
it reached the level track through the orchard. 
She stirred uneasily. It had been a long time 
since a car from the city had passed. She 
jumped up hastily, much to Spank’s distaste, 
ran indoors and upstairs. From an east 
window she could see the myriad gleaming 
lights, looking like an inverted sky, of the great 
city several milesaway. The car line extended 
for three straight miles along the foothills, 
before it was lost among curves and hollows 
beyond. As she looked a searchlight far in 
the distance wavered uncertainly along the 
range and danced lightly among the shadows. 
Then as the car rounded the curve and closed 
down upon the long level stretch in front of 
her, the light threw faint, grotesque shadows 
upon the lemon house. She went downstairs 
again, and sat on the top step of the porch 
contentedly. The porch chair was more 
comfortable, but not nearly so convenient 
for snuggling Spank, who was large and white 
and woolly, and not exactly practical as a lap 
dog. He laid his beautiful head in her lap, 
and she whispered, 

“Where’s Bobby ?” 

He tore out into the road with a reassuring 
bark, only to pad back slowly, unable to 
explain. The kitchen clock struck the half 
hour. She could not remember ever noticing 
such a long half hour. But of course he would 
be on this car. Never since they had moved 
out to this lonely ranch, so many months ago, 
had he ever been so late in reaching home. 
She patted her fingers together nervously, but 
of course she need not worry, and while the 
car was eating up the three miles it had to 
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travel before it would reach their station she 
would watch the scattered lights in the broad 
dark valley below, and the frisking, flashing 
electric cars which ran hurriedly about like 
monster fire beetles, in their endeavor to get 
from the great city to the ocean and back 
again. The huge heliotrope, sprawling beside 
the step in its tropical abandon, stirred 
uneasily and cloyed the warm night air with 
its sweetness. A young perky moon threw a 
faint gleam over the valley, lighting nothing, 
but bringing out more intensely the night 
She heard the oncoming roar of 
the car as it reached a half mile’s distance. 
The sounds were always clear on the southeast 
air. Presently the lights danced gayly along 
the tops of the lemon trees. She ran out to 
the road, expectant, but with a roar and a 
sputter the car shot past the station and 
whirled with a triumphant screech down the 
long grade. 


shadows. 


Almost before she had time to realize 
that her heart had turned over with a 
sickish terror, another car shot madly through 
the orchard and with a sudden grinding 
wrench stopped suddenly. The station lay 
in the deep shadows so that she could not see 
who alighted; Spank did not frolic away to 
meet his master as she wished he would, but 
of course Bobby was on that car, so she 
hurried down to meet him. When she 
realized that the passenger who had left the 
var had taken the lower road, she raced back 
up the hill in a sudden panic. She rushed 
upstairs again and studied the valley, but 
saw no reassuring light anywhere in sight. 

Of course Bob had been busy, or perhaps he 
missed this car; but it was seven o’clock now, 
and her excuses did not satisfy her. She 
would not admit that perhaps he was staying 
away because he was angry. She beat her 


hands together and swallowed hard. No 
sense in being nervous. Of course he was 
not angry now, any more than she was. But 
she wished she had kissed him good by. He 


would not stay away like this just to spite her. 
That was child’s play, and her Bob was a 
manly, dependable man. What could keep 
him—she heard Spank whine and went down 
to the porch again. The lump in her throat 
did not ache so much after she spoke to him. 
She would be patient. She patted the dog’s 
head and his warm presence reassured her. 
She even tried to hum a little song and the 
tree toad joined in discordantly. It struck 
her humorously that her voice was as cracked 
as the toad’s and she laughed a little. A 
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sleepy bird in the paper tree chirped and she 
heard a feeble muttering of uneasiness from 
the chicken corral. A tiny field mouse sang 
a liquid note or two as it crossed the road, 
and the distant, lonely scream of a laboring 
locomotive climbing the San Fernando grade 
came echoing over the range. The voices of 
two Chinamen passing on the lower road half 
a mile away came almost distinctly to her. 
The click of a horse’s hoofs sounded near and 
neighborly. Spank wanted to rush out and 
salute the rider as he passed, but she restrained 
him and he growled a little in protest. 

Instantly her calm was completely gone. 
She felt it must be hours and ages since the 
last car had passed and she went in to assure 
herself that it must be midnight at the very 
least. ‘Ten minutes had passed since she 
had last looked at the clock. <A little while 
ago she had thought a half hour was the 
longest period of time she had ever known. 
But she heard a car now, and she and Spank 
ran out to the road again. Of course Bob 
would come now. How silly she was, anyway. 
She hoped he would never know how silly 
she was. ‘They raced down to the station 
and Spank was almost beside himself with a 
desire to annihilate the oncoming monster. 
She twisted her hand in his collar while he 
tugged and wriggled to be free. The car 
steadily clucked through the orchard, voicing 
no intention of slackening. Two cars fol- 
lowed, all empty of passengers, and intent 
only upon reaching the barns at the end of 
the division, two miles beyond. 

Then she knew. Her Bob, whom she had 
been glad to see go out of her sight only that 
g, would never come back to her. 
She dragged up the. hill, numbed with the 


very mornin 


shock of disappointment. Perhaps he was 
lying hurt and unconscious in some hospital 
and no one knew who he was, nor where he 
lived, and she would never know. Or maybe 
he had been killed. She read of such things 
every day in the papers. Other people had 
such tragedies in their lives. She had never 
known anyone who had, but now suddenly 
they all seemed like real people to her, not just 
some one to read about and forget. She 
wondered if a person went crazy when they 
knew. She did not feel crazy, only so fearfully 
sorry that she had not kissed him good by 
and given him his rosebud. She began to 
quiver, and was afraid she would scream. 
She had never felt like that before, but she 
knew women sometimes did have hysterics. 
How absurd for her to imagine that anything 














OF SUSPENSE 


could happen to Bob. He was so strong and 
active, and so capable that nothing could 
harm him. 

She might just as well face the truth and 
be done with it. He was angry, and was 
staying in town to teach her a lesson, and she 
knew she deserved it, for she had been a 
nasty little cat to him last night. But she was 
sorry. He knew how quickly her temper 
was over and how sorry she always was when 
her tongue was sharp. She wanted a chance 
to be forgiven, and he would not come home 
to hear her repentance. It was cruel of him 
to leave her alone away out in the country, 
without a neighbor nearer than half a mile. 
A man had no right to treat a woman like 
that, even if he were angry. He knew how 
cowardly she was in the dark, too. She could 
never forgive him. It was too much to expect 
of her, even if she had given him cause to be 
angry at her. 

She heard the clock strike eight, but she 
dared not go into the house again. Some- 
thing fearful emanated from a house left alone 
for a little while, open, too, as it was. Ever 
the shadows of the paper tree and the fuchsia 
and the heliotrope were weird and frightening, 
and she could not muster courage to go back 
to the porch, but sat down on the footbridge 
and shivered. Another car rushed by. Her 
resentment fell away from her and she sprang 
up in a frenzy of terror. She must go to town 
at once and find him. She could not endure 
the demon of suspense another instant, yet 
she dared not go into the house for her hat 
and coat and purse. A coyote howled dis- 
mally near by, shattering every reserve within 
her. She ran wildly up and down the road, 
stumbling and sobbing, while Spank, torn 
between a desire to challenge thecoyote and his 
intense sympathy for his mistress, whined softly. 

Incoherent despair shook every fiber of her 
being. The tears streamed down her face, 
but she was unconscious of them, and held her 
handkerchief rolled in a hard ball in her 
gripped hands. She did not realize that 
another car had clucked to a standstill at the 
station; it was only Spank’s frantic bark and 
disappearance down the road that roused her. 
She stumbled after him in the dark, choking 
back the sobs. 

“Oh, Bobby, Bobby,” she whispered from 
the shelter of his tense arms, “I thought you 
would never, never come, and that you were 
killed and that I would die, and you were 
mad, and I was so sorry I did not kiss you 
good by—” 
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“My precious,” he said between kisses, upsetting us. Come, look up, girlie, and tell 
“T knew you would be scared to death. Iwent Bobby you are glad to see him.” 
down to Gardena and the confounded old Her face was hidden against his coat. Her 
trolley gave out fourteen miles from nowhere, _ restless fingers encountered a package in one 
and I have been three hours trying to get home. of his pockets. 
Why, sweetheart, don’t tremble so. I am “Oh, you rascal,” she gulped, “I do believe 
safe and sound. You knew nothing would you brought me some candy. And, oh, Bob, 
happen to old Bob. See, Spank is just about the dinner is stone cold.” 




















FAITH 


By Bertua NEWBERRY 


Death beckoned me with fingers gaunt and pale. 
Across an early morning field of green 
I ran, where fairies rolled the dew, between 
The grass blades and the flowers, to stay my frail 
But speeding feet. Noon’s heat as yellow veil 
I wound about my hair and walked serene 
Into a night of stars. ‘The moon did lean 
Toward me and over me her splendor trail. 


Wrapped round with shining of the dew and noon, 
Safe with the secret of the stars of night, 
I hastened to the dim edge of the land. 
Death waited there alone—gone was the moon: 
Yet all my life made for me mystic light 
And, laughing in his face, I took Death’s hand. 
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By Wittarp Cunpirr 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


Three leagues is land to leeward, 
And our old tub, just a speck, 
Was bowling long to southward, 


While we kept the land on deck. 


With a score of tons of lumber, 
Closehauled in drizzly rain— 

We split the surging billows, 
As our keel slid through the main. 


AM going to relate alittle story of the sea; 

unlike the majority of sea stories, or at 

least unlike the ones the seafaring gentry 
are in the habit of relating, this is to be a true 
one. For I myself was there, a witness of 
the whole affair, and I can vouch for the 
authenticity of the kaleidoscopical series of 
those ludicrous events which crowded fast 
and _ furious ~~ a few short moments. 
Those momenis! how they chased dull care, 
full of the rough, salty humor which character- 
ized the very vicinity of the Dancing Nancy and 
her uncouth, motley and good-natured crew! 

Therefore, wreath not your faces with 
sundry grins, nor gesticulate with knowing 
winks of approbation or manifestations of 
skepticism. For I deal not with sea serpents 
or galleons of buccaneers; neither with the 
treasures of Cathay, Atlantis, the jumping-off 
place, with Circe, whirlpools or the many 
other fables and maritime legends which, 
since time immemorial, have adorned the 
literature of almost every country with a 
touch of the romantic, artistic and imaginary. 
On the contrary, my story is woven about the 
modern mariners who spend their lives on the 
galleons of industry. 

Perhaps these are less romantic than their 
brother sailors of legendary lore. But, never- 
theless, they have some of the same traits. 
Most conspicuous, perhaps, is their spinning 
of incredulous yarns; this is either hereditary 
or born of the sea, of the great, marvelous 
expanse of its exaggerated wastes of water. 
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Undoubtedly the sea influences the men who 
constantly dwell upon it, and lends to them 
some of its qualities of exaggeration. 

Anyway, “twas a drizzly evening, wet and 
cool, and our sturdy little schooner plunged 
along through the heaving seas, the wet 
sails bulging out with the wind, straining the 
blocks and cables, and making the whole 
craft vibrate nervously like some great creature 
endowed with the spirit of life. Just ahead, 
and constantly enlarging, was the flickering 
light of the harbor to which we were bound. 
How welcome was that light. It seemed to 
beckon and to cast its warm yellow rays 
invitingly, speaking of safety and a snug 
haven close up under the brow of the frowning 
hills. 

Already the crew were busily engaged 
furling the sails. Their medley of shouts 
and the wild confused din of their nautical 
maneuvering produced a perfect chaos of 
noise. Out of the harbor could be seen a 
noisy, fussy little tug rapidly approaching, 
puffing and complaining at the big ship’s 
sudden impotence. Into the harbor, past 
the long rows of tangled ropes and masts, pe 
swinging lamps and great black hulks, 
we went to our moorings. Comfort and on. 
a freedom from duties, with a bad _ night 
outdoors and a warm cabin and _ steaming 
mess below. Naturally, with the execution 
of the captain’s final orders, the crew, incased 

dripping oilskins, one by one, bent their 
steps hastily towards the cabin. 






—— » 
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Yes, this night’s work was to be 
a merry one; I could feel it in the 
atmosphere, so I, too, bent my 
steps after the wet and hungry crew. 
There in the cabin they gathered, 
and as I gazed about me the pro- 
pinquity of their utter nonchalance 
overwhelmed me, and I laughed 
and entered into the spirit of good 
humor that prevailed. 


Look at Barney! Big, husky Bar- RN Ry 


ney, with a typographical history of 

the Celts molded into his features. Why, the 
spirit of fun, in unison with his witty remarks, 
fairly emanated in almost visible rays from 
his great, dancing, merry and courageous gray 
eyes. And old Sancho! Webfooted, salty, 
gray and grizzled old Sancho, whose shaggy 
locks and olive-colored, weatherbeaten physi- 
ognomy recalled visions of bold buccaneers, 
pirates and everything else that the romantic 
‘an pin to the personal appearance of pictur- 
esque seamen. Then Scrubbs and Kid, two 
overgrown boys, tousle-headed, rosy-cheeked 
and generally untidy. They never gave 
anyone, most especially each other, a moment's 
rest. Indeed at times their mock brawls 
and boyish antics were extremely laughable. 
No need to tell you of Tumble, Rumy, Sykes, 
Fishface, Bohunk and all the rest of the crew. 
They were all good fellows with unshaven, 
sunburned faces. On this evening they 
wore the usual smiles, smoked their customary 
pipes and helped keep the noise in circulation. 
Nor shall I dwell on Phil, with his sad eyes 
and salt-and-pepper mustache. He was the 
personification of the sad sea waves you have 
heard about. And all this combination of 
merriment barely caused the faintest smile to 
adorn the angles of his mouth. I only 
mention him to throw a little somber color 
in the background of this pictured melange 
of maritime revelry. 

Already the room was a haze of tobacco 
smoke, while still dripping southwesters, 
glistening with moisture, hung here and there. 
Overhead the ship’s lantern, black, dirty and 
soot-encrusted, swung slowly to and fro with 
the soft, undulating movement of the vessel, 
casting long intermittent shadows across the 
arched timbers of the ceiling. In one of the 
numerous bunks, ranged fh tiers about the 
room, lay a lone slumberer, his lusty snoring 
now and then slightly discernible above an 
occasional lull in the furious din of conver- 
sation, laughter, shouting, singing and romp- 
ing. The floor, rough and unswept, was 





tracked with a multitude of wet 
footprints, littered with castoff oil- 
skins, boots, wearing apparel, coils 
of rope and other objects which 
gave it an appearance of anything 
but the proverbial shipshape. 

Somebody had suggested a card 
game, and the dirty, greasy deck of 
pasteboards was being dealt to the 
players who seated themselves 
around the rough pine table. Fast 
and furious the game waged, as card 
after card was mated and discarded. Now this 
brawny sailor, then that sunburned youth, wore 
an anxious look. Doubtless they momentarily 
possessed the unlucky joker. This was the 
much to be avoided card of the deck, for, 
with the last draw and the final mating of all 
the other cards, the luckless possessor of this 
odd piece, at the close of the game, was 
subject to a certain distinction. These deco- 
rations consisted, briefly, of an application 
by all the other players of their largest fingers, 
heavily laden with greasy soot, to some part 
of the visage of the person to be decorated. 
This gloriously amusing pastime, which had 
won itself so much popularity amongst this 
variegated assortment of sea rovers, was a 
recent importation by one of the youthful 
members of the crew. Perhaps he picked it 
up somewhere among the landlubbers, where 
it bears such titles as “Forfeit,” “Black Peter” 
and “Joker.” But the gang took to it readily 
and ruthlessly dubbed it ‘“Dirtyface.” Most 
fittingly named, under the circumstances. 
Thus, knowing the sensational climax to 
this game, you will appreciate my chortlings 
of joy as I gazed around, beholding every 
player athrill with excitement and expectation 
of the final coup d'etat. 

One by one the cards diminish. Tumble 
draws and gets the joker, but soon passes it to 
Sancho, who gets nervous and finally rids 
himself of it to Bud. And thus the game 
progresses toward the impending crisis. 
The last round is running, the players fall out 
one by one. Down to two and the excitement 
is at fever heat. Expectantly one player 
draws, mates and leaves his opponent holding 
the ill fated, mateless card. 

There is a sudden roar of laughter, punctu- 
ated with the cries of the victim. There is 
an uplifting of many hands to the lamp’s 
soot-incrusted, metal shield plate, hanging 
from the cross timbers of the ceiling. After 
wild babel and confusion of forms, morelaugh- 
ter; and with the separation of the writhing 
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mass of humanity, a “dirtyface” 
somewhere is discerned, a face 
heavily laden with finger prints of 
many sizes and shapes, bearing 
fantastic and grotesque formations 
of mosaic design upon its bronzed 
surface. ‘Thus, after a number of 
games had been played, _ the 
appearance of everyone is more or 
less marred by these marks of honor. 

*T was at this stage a sailorentered 
and began to remove his wet, drip- 
ping garments. Upon the floor he slung a 
huge lobster which by some strange occurrence 
had become entangled in some trailing lines, 
pulled on deck and confiscated bodily. His 
captor intended to have some amusement with 
Mr. Lobster and the crew. He did; and 
beyond his most elaborate expectations. 

There the lobster lay, squirming, clawing 
and clipping the air viciously with his power- 
ful nippers, walking, tumbling and ambling 
around in a semicircle, describing the whole 
category of geometrical evolutions. Doubt- 
less he was bewildered and trying to get his 
bearings with the hope of returning to the 
briny. Then something happened. There 
was a stumbling and a few heavy thuds upon 
the stairs. At first this attracted no attention. 
But another bump, a heavy grunt, and the 
crew turned, astonished, to see, standing in 
the doorway, bleary-eyed and tottering, their 
worthy superior, Captain Binks. 

This was a surprise! Their captain, who 
lectured so strongly against drink, in such a 
condition! He never drank at sea, and for 
six months, since his last debauch in San 
Francisco, he had been straight as an arrow. 





BOHUNK 


A perfect teetotaler, his crew had 
among themselves named him 
“Freshwater Binks.” Now he had 
fallen from the pedestal on which 
they had placed him, and low 
under their breaths they whispered, 
“The old fake, soaked, Fresh- 
water,” and many other epithets. 

There he stood, in utter be- 
wilderment, rubbing his eyes and 
trying to lift some imaginary veil 
that seemed to obstruct his proper 
vision of the things about him. He looked 
at the lobster, busily engaged in nipping some 
unseen foe and making a complex form of 
lobsteric evolutions of aggressiveness. He 
steadied himself, frowned in a_ doubtful 
manner at the object his besotted brain no 
doubt was conjuring into monster shapes 
before him. Finally the suppressed giggles 
and _snickering of the crew attracted 
his attention. He turned and took one 
long gaze at those black, decorated, fiendish 
faces. 

*Twas enough. He was sure he had them 
now. With a wild yell he turned and fled, 
literally stumbling up the stairs, away from 
the imaginary hell-box of monsters and demons 
into which he had so aimlessly wandered. 
Running half consciously to his quarters, he 
shut himself in to evade his pursuers. Later 
something splashed overboard into the bay, 
something that looked like a jug. 

And far below, in the bowels of the Dancing 
Nancy, there was uproar, a wild confusion 
that fairly shivered the timbers of the gallant 
little craft. Was it a collision? No! The 
crew had been stampeded by joy. 
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COME, PIKE AWAY TO WESTWARD 


The little lazy west-wind blows 

Through loco patch and prairie rose, 

And sings one song to me—it goes: 
“Come pike "way West again.” 


And I must go. The foothills lie 

Sun-scorched beneath the blazing sky— 

But they’ re the hills for such as I! 
“Come pike ’way West again.” 


Oh! just you come along with me, 

The heaving range our realm shall be, 

Our incense, sage-brush pungency; 
“Come pike ’way West again.” 


And we shall see the twisting trail 

Lie silver in the moonshine pale 

And hear within the coyote’s wail 
The old cry, “West again!” 


We'll know once more the grave snow peaks, 
Their breath a-biting at our cheeks, 
And hear the noisy, shouting creeks 

Sing: “Pike "way West again.” 


And when we’ve lived our days of mirth, 

We'll lay us down, close to the earth, 

Content with what such joy was worth 
To have been West again. 


“Come pike ’way West!” If you and I 
Expect to live before we die, 
We'll answer that old hungry cry 
And “pike ’way West again.” 
M. A. H. Cook. 
co . 
THE MERCED 


There is a gay stream, the Merced, 
That by preference stands on its head; 
It had a great fall 
Before man fell at all, 
And it still will do stunts when he’s dead. 
Lovise Herrick WALL. 
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MADEMOISELLE 


I have longed for her since childhood, 
This fairy little Miss, 

In every way I have pursued 
This reckless little Sis. 


I’ve followed her in fancy— 
My gay coquettish queen! 

But, yet in stern reality, 
She still remains unseen. 


She mocked me in a saucy mood, 
Till wearied I became, 
And left me like a woodland sprite, 
My charming Ma’m’selle Fame. 
Wes.ey Biount STeE.eE. 


+ 
INVITATION 


Come with me down the trails of the forest, 
Where the pine trees guard either side 
And mingle their branches and needles 
High over the paths that we ride. 
We'll hear the wild rush of the torrent 
As it falls in its maddening rout 
And springs, through a foam-whitened whirlpool, 
To the deeps where the silvery trout 
Rise up to the fly of the angler 
As he casts from early till late, 
While he hears, from the quaking-asp thicket, 
How the cock-grouse drums to its mate. 
We'll slip down the slope of a cajion, 
Where your horse sits his haunches and slides, 
To the flats where the bunch-grass is growing 
And the murmuring streamlet glides; 
And the deer browse in idle contentment. 
The buck and the doe and the fawn, 
*Till catching the wind of the hunter, 
With a stamp and a snort they are gone. 
And over it all is the blue sky _ 
And the hum of the wind in the trees 
And the scent of the spruce and the pine sap 
Steals up through the warmth on the breeze. 
Donn P. Crane. 
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THE UNAVAILABLE THE COAST 
Two years ago I wrote a yarn Oh! come and range the uplands 
(The kind one hadn’t oughter), That front the western sea, 
Its vapid plot was void of thought, Where petrel’s cry is mingled 
The characters like water. With landbird’s melody; 


Where silver-crested breakers, 
Uptossed upon the strand, 

Shout to the grassy billows 
That scud the meadow-land. 


The editors’ replies to-day 
I brought down from the garret, 
The things they said quite turned my head: 
Not one would doubt its merit! 
Yon oak, with cliff for bulwark, 


The mild Atlantic deeply grieved Like some beleaguered king 
To lose my contribution, Bereft of kith and kinsmen, 
Life feared to shock by lively knock Hath prowess still to fling 


My feeble constitution. 
A valiant, gnarled defiance 
At ocean’s tempest shock; 
While from the moor outcropping 
A frond-engraven rock 


And Munsey bade me try again, 
All ending like a parrot: 
“Return so soon does not impugn 


Its literary merit. Stands girt with coral blossoms 
; : Of swaying columbine, 
Lest sweet girl graduate be pained, As though the sea-god’s daughters 
Miss B's word bon bons shape her Had decked an ancient shrine. 
Regrets: “This tear excuse, my dear, Leon J. RICHARDSON. 
Signed: Ladies’ Own Curl-paper.” + 
. = 1 /ELER’S 7 
Though not a sweet girl graduate, A CALIFORNIA TRAVELER’S LAMENT 
I'm glad I cannot ferret They tell me that the sea is grand, 
In Aunt B’s mind a thought unkind That tropic flowers bedeck the land; 
About its lack of merit. I do not know, I cannot see— 


For I am far away from thee. 


A Bookman’s view, but Popular 
And Everybody’s share it: 

The Feline Jet returns it, yet 
Not she will doubt its merit. 


They say the bells are chiming sweet, 
From mission tower a-down the street; 
These sounds to me have nothing dear— 
I am alone, thou art not here. 


Although that yarn remains unsold, They say the mountains gleam with snow, 
Phis knowledge helps me bear it; With sun above, and gorge below 
When it comes back, tis not from lack A lake, like sapphire, gleaming near— 
Of Literary Merit. I cannot see, thou art not here. 
CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. ' J. W. Fow er. 
t ™ 
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THE MONTHS 


A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 














That pessimist who said that 
being in tune with the infinite 
generally meant nothing more 
than being out of tune with 
the finite, would be rebuked 
could he come from wherever 
he now is to the new homes of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations in Los 
Angeles, California. For, as he who runs may 
read in the tablets of brass set in their lobbies, one 
was erected “To the Glory of God and for the Good 
of Men,” the other, ‘““To the Glory of God and for 
the Good of Women.” 

Speaking of the work of the young men’s associ- 
ations in this country, ex-President Roosevelt said, 
“What I like about your work is that it combines 
religion with common sense,” and the remark 
applies with equal force to the sister organizations. 
Wise ways of spending money to help people 


Tried Enter- 
prises in 
New Homes 


surround them. Certain forces are directed to the 
potential good in them, others to the latent bad. 
Among the first, these Christian associations are 
coming to pay special attention to the bending 
of the twig. In the young men’s building the 
play and study life of boys of eight years upward 
is directed on a floor devoted entirely to their use, 
while the young women’s association receives girls 
of twelve or more. 

Those ministering angels of good—light, air, 
exercise, and mental occupation—are all attendant 
in the new buildings, which show a searching study 
into finite needs, and might not unfitly be described 
as glorified college settlements. That old “ounce 
of prevention” idea flowers in such enterprises as 
these. A study of their methods by the wise minds 
that create our penal systems might result in turning 
many boys and girls from those broad and crooked 





are harder to find than the money, and pub- 
lic recognition of the way these Los Angeles 
associations had handled their tasks was 
shown when the bulk of the money for the 
buildings was raised in whirlwind campaigns 
of a month each. They now stand accom- 
plished facts, with facilities that should 
make them the foremost factors for good 
in the city. The plant and equipment of 
the Y. M. C. A. are valued at $600,000; 
those of the Y. W. C. A. at $350,000. 
Both combine beauty with utility, and no 
citizen who enters their doors can escape a 
thrill of pride. 

In addition to their religious work, with 
which the public is universally familiar, 
these associations are busily engaged in 
making muscles stronger, eyes keener, and 
brain cells more alert. They have come to 
think that what makes a better mind and 
a better body will make a better soul, and 
pay quite as much attention to the needs 
of this world as to those of the next. 

Human beings, in their early stages, 
are only bundles of possibilities, subject 
to development by the influences which 











Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, LOS ANGELES; THE TOP FLOOR AND ROOF 
GARDEN ARE OCCUPIED BY THE BUSINESS MENS 
CLUB OF THE ASSOCIATION 
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ways that lead to evil. In a few generations the 
policeman’s occupation would be almost gone, and 
our youth would go and 
singing glees along the straight and narrow path. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association building 
is of brick, fireproof, and contains eleven stories, 
counting the two mezzanine floors and the basement. 
It has its own plants for electric lighting, steam 
heating, filtering and pumping, steam pneumatic 
sweeping, and water heating. A prominent and 
unique feature of the building is its incarnation of 
the business men’s club idea suggested by ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This club is a separate corporation, 
occupying the entire top floor and roof garden, and 
membership entitles a man to any or all of the 
benefits of the association proper. It has its own 
assembly room and library. The cafe for its ex- 
clusive use will accommodate three hundred, while 
the adjoining roof garden affords more space, if 
needed. 

The association boasts a bowling alley and the 
finest swimming pool and Turkish baths west of 
Chicago. In connection are twenty-five showers, 
thirteen with needle attachments. Men must take 
a shower bath with soap before going into the plunge, 
which they must enter in the same state of nature 
as when lads in the old swimming holes back home. 
Bottom and sides of the pool are tiled, and filtered 
water is constantly running in and out. Atop of 
this plunge, in the basement annex, are outdoor 
basket-ball and hand-ball courts, which overlook a 
beautiful garden. 

The gymnasium department is provided with 
twenty-three hundred steel lockers, and_ prides 
itself upon its separate gymnasium for boys in 
addition to the handsomely equipped gymnasium 
and running track for men. ‘The boys’ cadet corps 
has a large and well appointed armory in which to 
drill. They use Springfield rifles, of the type 
recently discarded by the army. ‘There are sepa- 
rate libraries for men and boys, and that there is a 
spacious auditorium goes almost without saying. 
On the fifth and sixth floors are one hundred and 
ten well lighted, heated, and ventilated dormitory 
rooms, each furnished with hot and cold water and 
a long-distance telephone. Many of these rooms 
open on balconies, and the disappearing beds can 
be rolled out through the French windows whenever 
their occupants take a fancy to sleep under the stars. 
Breakfast is included in the rental price of these 
rooms, and is served in.the members’ small dining 
room on the first mezzanine floor. Quick lunches 
are served in a grill room on the same floor. 

The Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. is the first in the 
country to establish day schools on any extensive 
scale. In its splendid quota of class and lecture 
rooms competent instructors teach the commercial 
branches, English, foreign languages, music, ete. 
Day and night classes are also conducted in the 
polytechnic department, with its up-to-date machine 
shops, where plumbing, steam fitting, assaying, 
mining, chemistry, boat building, and automobile 
running and repairing are taught. Limited space 
prevents dealing in detail with the secretaries’ 


swinging dumbbells 
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offices, telephone exchange, bakery, barber shop, 
soda fountain, public and private bath rooms, 
play, work and committee rooms which assist in 
rendering the building the most complete answer 
ever made to the needs of these associations. 

The association has over two thousand members. 
Its sister organization, the Y. W. C. A., with its 
lighter dues, has about four times that number, 
and, in point of membership, leads the entire world. 
This banner organization of young women is housed 
in an exquisitely beautiful structure, not excelled 
by any in the city. It is built of reinforced concrete 
and steel, and is fire and earthquake proof. The 
main architectural feature is a Spanish court, thirty 
by fifty feet, its base forming an annex to the base- 
ment cafeteria, from which it extends for eight 
flower-hung and balconied stories to the open sky. 
From the beautiful roof garden surrounding this 
court one may overlook city, mountains and ocean, 
or down into the busy, buzzing beehive, where are 
no drones, but only honey bees. 

Furnishings and decorations in the new women’s 
building display those homelike and harmonious 
touches that only women can give. The inex- 
pensive hangings blend with the soft tones of the 
Turkish rugs adorning the polished floors. Every- 
where the same exquisite taste in the selection of 
the furniture, the pictures, the statuary. These 
women have polished the jewel of a_ building 
furnished them by the architect. 

Unlike the other, which is a little to the side, this 
building is in the very heart of the city, where it is 
handy at noon for working women and girls to eat, 
rest, or read; and where it can be safely and con- 
yeniently reached by them for the evening classes. 
On account of its expensive lot and limited space 
no part of it is devoted to dormitories. Until a 
separate building can be erected, the women’s 
association must rest contented with its small 
boarding and rooming hall in a residence section 
of the city. 

Here are a few of the special features of the new 
women’s building: A_ beautifully proportioned 
entrance lobby, at »ne end of which one reads this 
illuminated inscription, the national motto of the 
association, “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
A library large enough for the association’s needs, 
yet fitted and furnished as it would be in a luxurious 
private home. An auditorium and balcony seating 
six hundred. The only gymnasium in the city 
exclusively for women, and attached to it twenty- 
five shower rooms and ample lockers. A large, 
peaceful rest room, opening on the inner court, 
and furnished with twenty comfortable couches. 
A cafeteria and cafe serving from eight to fifteen 
hundred luncheons daily. An educational floor, 
the sixth, the embodiment of a gift of twenty 
thousand dollars by one woman, where the art and 
music, English and commercial departments find 
lodgment. ‘Thoroughly equipped rooms for teach- 
ing cooking, waiting on the table, sewing, dress- 
making, embroidering, hand carving and millinery. 





OUT OF THE CITY 


AH, THAT FIRST RIDE! 


For revenue, until needed by the association, a 
series of sunny studios on the top floor. The 
roof garden mentioned before, where religious and 
musical gatherings may be held in pleasant weather, 
which is most of the time in California. In the 
sub-basement, a playroom with a fireplace at one 
end for corn popping, ete., at the other end, a small 
swimming pool. Attractive committee rooms, secre- 
taries’ offices, and lavish lavatory and bath accom- 
modations. Board of managers’ meeting room and 
private dining room. 

It is pleasant to record that the dining rooms and 
educational features of both associations are self- 
supporting, and also the dormitories of the men’s; 
but the religious work and the extension work, 
which are not within the scope of this article, still 
call for outside aid, and must, from their very 
nature, always do so. 

Yet, by the very fact that these activities are 
linked with such practical common sense interests, 
there will be provided a wider sympathy and an 
increased co-operation. 

Both associations have singing clubs and orches- 
tras, which contribute to the enjoyment of the 
frequent social evenings. Among the social features 
are the entertainments of one association by the 
At one of these gatherings, President Letts, 
of the Young Men’s, speaking lightly, perhaps, 
said he hoped many happy homes might be founded 
in Los Angeles through their instrumentality. 

What do you think of that!—Christian associa- 
tions turned into half-acknowledged marriage 
bureaus ? Frances O. Grorr. 


other. 





AND OVER THE SMOOTH OAK-SHADED ROAD 


Age, the gray ape, had come to 
sit at° our fireside. Every 
evening he was there, and in 
his 


What One Auto- 


mobile Means 


Us T crouching presence we 
to Us Two grew sad and unbelieving. 
Every morning, too, the 


lifted rim of the hills seemed farther off, the noises 
of life more obvious and yet more empty. 

As in the dusty fields near a great encroaching 
city the wild flowers recede year by year, and do not 
come again though entreated, so each day found 
us with fewer kind thoughts. 

Duties that had held savor became as futile as 
the whirling of a squirrel in his wheel, and silent, 
native courtesies became quite overgrown with the 
dust of commonness. 

Yet but a small while ago we had been a real 
family—we two and the cat and the dog. 

We now looked upon one another doubtfully; 
the dog seemed only servile, the cat only disdainful. 

And then our automobile happened—out of a 
catalogue—and the whole round world was born 
anew and took us into its birth. It came about, 
as blessings are apt to come, in a commonplace way, 
and it found us, as women are apt to be found, 
protesting. On a sodden morning, one of us two, 
wrapped in a Sunday supplement, as in a winding- 
sheet of decency, looked up and said idly: 

“Here is a second-hand one we might try.” 

Yes, we two had come to that. And she, my once 
alert, original dear, had sunk to second-hand things. 
As I recall it in the white light of to-day, and with 
the affectionate chugging of our very own in my 
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adoring ears, it seems like a useless and unrefined 
cruelty, that poor little second-hand one standing, 
begrimed and isolated, in its shed. 

Helped by its forswearing owner, we climbed in 
at the queer back door and waited for it to go, only 
to discover that, like other elderly invalids, it 
couldn’t be coaxed out of the house. But there was 
the flavor of old competency in its senility, of old 
powers in its faded brasses. 

The hunger was upon us. What woman ever 
wanted anything hard enough that she has not had 
it? And two women wanted this. 

Three weeks later we sat breathless and loyal, 
whirling about those fascinating made-to-order 
corners and inclines which the “demonstrator’’ 
finds so easily at foot. 

Another week and we showed the still, fatuous 
faces of real owners, whose treasure is housed and 
audible. 

Ah, that first ride! Was there ever a boy driver 
like ours? At once so modest and so sure, so 
expert and so fond? And the splendid little 
machine, monster-compelled and capable, with its 
impatient, loud-beating heart and the glorious 
impertinence of its “honk, honk,” scaring all 
chickens, and some dogs. 

Did ever a brown mongrel sit so aptly and firmly 
in his place, with intelligent ears to windward, or 
did ever a guardian cat look such royal permission 
to be gone? 

Out of the city, across the bridge, and on, always 
toward the mountains, until at last, fronting straight 
their awful purples, we fly faster and faster, right 
into their country of dream mists and light and 
color. Our souls grow larger to meet them as their 
great bulk comes to meet us—our beautiful, barri- 
cading mountains of California. 

It is high noon now. We have slipped along 
under shadows of plumy peppers, and_ beside 
marching, soldierly eucalyptus, along orange 
orchards where the warm air droops with its weight 
of perfume, past the low vines huddled closely into 
thick, fecund clumps—on and on to the uplands 
where we are close on the edge of the desert. 

And such a desert; full of wild sage and rich with 
busy, homing bees, wild with strange scents from 
some unknown, obscure, hardy plant. Its scanty 
shadows keep in cover fleet, furry things which leap 
away from our coming with white flirtings of tails 
and legs. 

By noon we are at the very rim of the mountains, 
and, in the lucid air, can put out a tender, respectful 
hand and seem to touch them, and get again, in 
thrilling return, the strength that has been theirs 
since time was. 

We have changed our sky, and with it our souls. 
Life has become coherent and reasonable and 
lovely. And we, who had only seen it obscure and 
futile, now see it straight and whole. 

This was our first lesson, and later ones but 
grounded its exquisite truths more firmly. If that 
were all, just the helping of two plain people to be 
better because happier, that were, perhaps, but an 
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idle thing, in a whole world full of the sad and sorry. 
But what has our stout, vehement little machine 
not done to help some of this big outside, less happy 
even than we two! 

With what eager clear-shiningness and skill has 
it not nosed its way into the almshouse yard, and 
taken from its stubborn door its full burden of the 
old and the irritable out into the warm soothing 
of the open, from the dullness and the strictless 
and the keptness, to where the sky is the only rule. 
Has it not gone quietly in and out the narrow streets 
of the lower ways, and gathered pale little Russian 
boys with queer, chopped-off locks and high boots, 
and slim little Italian girls, quite pale from fever 
and swept them away into the broad, sunny road 
that ends in bright cheeks and clean thoughts? 
Has it not gone, time and again, to the stupid doors 
of dull boarding houses and hunted out dim rela- 
tives, sons of somebody—and taken them upon swift 
and rushing journeys to seasides where frills and 
fashions could delight, and, on plain philanthropic 
days, has it not carried odd burdens of food and 
raiment, even roosters and guinea pigs? And has 
it not carried with equal imperturbability, a poten- 
tate from China, and a little quite local and unloved 
suffragist ? 

Automobile, the name lingers on the tongue with 
a soft, foreign flavor! Our automobile! Like 
true lovers, we daily discover thy infinite variety, 
and like true spouses, we make sacrifices for thy 
continuance. 

Automobile! May thy maker, any one of 
a thousand, be blessed as thou hast blessed us two! 

DororHEea Moore. 
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The party of 175 members of 
the Sierra Club which started 
from the Yosemite several weeks 
ago on an extended tour of the 
high mountain region east of the 
valley, arrived safely in El Por- 
tal July 31st, bronzed and toughened by the expe- 
riences on their twé-hundred-mile trip. The most 
thrilling accident on the trip happened to Glenn 
Miller, whose home is at Salt Lake City. He was 
climbing the great Lyell glacier, when his foot slipped 
on the ice and before he could catch himself or his 
companions could save him he was tumbling down 
the steep slope, his body sliding five feet at a clip. 
He fell fully three hundred yards before a ridge 
of snow and ice broke his descent, and he stopped 
only a few feet above a mass of jagged rocks, which 
would have killed him had he landed on them. 
He sustained a dislocated shoulder and_ severe 
bruises, but he refused to allow his mishap to inter- 
fere with the club’s schedule, and he continued 
on the march with the party as if nothing had hap- 
pened. i 

The club left its Yosemite camp on July 6th, 
traveling in easy stages to the little Yosemite and on 
to Lake Merced, where a halt was made to allow 
the adventurous to climb Mount Clark, 11,500 feet. 


Sierra 
Climbers 


THE 


Two days of tramping over mountain passes 
brought the party to Tuolumne meadows, where 
a permanent camp was made, and different parties 
branched out to scale the gigantic peaks which 
tower around that vale. In this way Cathedral 
and Unicorn peaks, Mount Dana, Mount Conness, 
Mount Lyell, Mount Hoffman, Lake Tioga, Lake 
Tenaya, Mono lake, Moraine lake and volcanic 
craters were all reached. On July 18th the ex- 
pedition resumed its march, traveling down Conness 
creek to its junction with the Tuolumne river, 
thence journeying to Matterhorn cafion and on 
past Rodgers lake to Pleasant valley, Rancheria 
mountain and the Hetch Hetchy valley. Here 
a stay of four days was made, the trip out being 
made through Crocker’s to El Portal, where most 
of the trampers took the train for their homes. 
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California oil companies de- 
clared dividends for July last 
aggregating nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars—$411,566. Eight 
California counties, according 
to a statistical bulletin issued 
by State Mineralogist Aubury, produced 48,309,910 
barrels of petroleum in the calendar year of 1908 
and the total value of this vast amount of oil reached 
the handsome and imposing total of $26,566,181. 
The eight counties making this glittering record of 
the production of one substance are, in order of 
output, as follows: 


California’s 
Oil Products 


County . Barrels Value 
OSL RES eee, Demers Sree geet 18,777,871 $9,388,935 
RRS ene its sie eee 10,725,389 5,898,964 
Santa Barbara. ........... 8,847,589 4,423,794 
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Los Angeles. ...... .. 6,244,847 4,082,052 
Oe . 8,876,689 2,532,517 
Ventura...... 289,625 217,219 
Santa Clara. ...5 666405 000% 35,400 17,700 
San Luis Obispo. ......... 10,000 5,000 


The striking feature of this is that the petroleum 
output is not only great in itself, but it actually 
outstrips the production of gold $6,000,000 according 
to present estimates. There was a large demand 
for California petroleum in 1908 and this led to the 
increase in price per barrel. The price on the 
average greatly varied in different parts of the state. 
The rapid growth in the petroleum industry of Cali- 
fornia is shown very conclusively by figures as 
follows: 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION 


Year Barrels Year Barrels 
1887. 678,572 1898 2,249,088 
1988)... 690,333 1899... . 2,677,875 
1889... 303,220 1900 .... 4,329,950 
1890. . 307,360 1901... . 9,710,315 
1891.. 323,600 1902 . 14,356,910 
1892... 385,049 1908....... . 24,340,839 
1893... . 470,179 1904... .... 29,736,003 
1894. . 783,078  1905........34,275,701 
1895... 1,245,339  1906........32,624,000 
1896... 1,257,780 1907..... . .40,311,171 
1897........ 1,911,569 1908........48,306,910 


In ten years the annual output of California 
petroleum has increased practically twentyfold. 
Probably due to the increase in petroleum and other 
substances in the year 1908, a gain in grand total 
for all substances of a mineral nature as compared 
with 1907, will be shown that approximates $10-, 
000,000 in large figures. 





A CASE OF SPOONS 





By Evita M. Sexton 


Oh, she was my only love, my precious treasure, 
Yet I treated her with coldness every night; 
Still she smiled, and vowed this just her dearest 

pleasure 
As she tucked vanilla ices out of sight. 
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Classified under the general heading of hydro- 
carbons and gases alone, as they will appear in 
the annual statistical summary of California for 
1908, are substances that collectively make up a 
total of $28,232,959. This includes the following 
items of interest: Asphaltum, $1,082,376; bitum- 
inous rock, $109,818; natural gas, $474,584; pe- 
troleum, $26,566,181. The combined values of 
hydrocarbons and gases produced in 1908 surpass 
the total value of all mineral substances produced 
in any year in California between 1887 and 1897, 
inclusive of both years, by about $3,000,000 in 
round figures. 
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“Well, Unsol, what kind of a 
time did you have at the party 
last evening ?”’ 

“Say, it was great! Have 
not enjoyed anything so much 
since the Inter-Celestial Aero- 
plane Races last summer!” 

“Tt certainly must have been something extra 
fine then. What was the nature of it, anyway ?” 

“Why, it.was an ‘Electrical Age Party! The 
whole place was fixed up to represent a ‘modern 
city’ way back in twenty-nine hundred and _ nine. 
I tell you it was great!” continued Unsol enthusi- 
astically. ‘You know my hobby is ancient history. 
So this just suited me!” 

“Tell us about it. I would like to hear what they 
did in those days, and I am sure Gansat and Nornan 
would, eh ?” looking inquiringly at those two individ- 
uals, who vigorously nodded their assent. 

“Friends,” said Unsol solemnly, “I can stand it 
if you can.” 

“We can,” in a chorus. 

“All right! Now, listen, and do not interrupt. 
Suppose, instead of going to the telephotophonos- 
mitter and switching on Eurofricasia, and there 
before you seeing and hearing everything that was 
at that moment transpiring in that particular state— 
suppose, instead of this, you had to depend on an 


"> 


hourly bulletin. How would you like that? 

“Ancient history!’ in unison. 

“Well, that is exactly what they did in 2909. 
There was a bulletin board for each paper, changed 
and set up hourly. There were several on exhibi- 
tion, among them being the Martian Hourly, 
the Lunar News, and the Evening Universe, 
all of which contained ‘Affiliated Press news’ from 
all parts o1 the World, Mars, and the Moon.” 

“And then the furniture that they used in those 
days! If you care to see some of it, there are several 
pieces in the Celestial Museum on Mars and they 
are certainly queer looking things. All the chairs 
had great, fan-like head rests to support the enor- 
mous heads people used to have in those days. 
Exfessor Tolsiz stated that, at that time, the human 
head was about one-half the weight of the entire 
body. The beds were made with a hollow place, 
like a scoop, for the head to lie in!” 

“I wonder what they would have done if they 


An Ancient 
History Party 





HE SAT AT HOME AND 
ENJOYED THE THEATER 


had lived in the Pre-Ancient Era, when pillows 
were used ?”’ Gansat interrupted. 

Their food was all taken in tablet form, and 
teeth had been absent from the race for about three 
hundred years. The Exfessor told of how they 
used often to suffer the most excruciating pain 
from dispendecites, which was caused by over- 
loading the stomach. It seems that this was almost 
always the case when a person ate a tablet, or even 
a half-tablet, more than they were accustomed to. 
And a great deal of sickness was caused by the 
tablets being improperly marketed. Sometimes 
the glass in which they were put up would be of a 
poor quality, or they would be sealed defectively; 
and then there was great danger of glassaine 
poisoning. 

“And think of having nothing but a luminous 
wall or ceiling for fight at night. And they used to 
go into ecstacies over its being such a ‘soft diffused 
light, so easy on the eyes.’ Think of staying on 
this old world all night anyway! How much 
pleasanter it is to step into our aeros and go over 
to Luna to sleep, and especially since they have 
succeeded in stopping the axial motion of that planet, 
making it so much safer and easier to land. And 
how could they sleep here anyway, with all the noise 
and confusion ? 

“Then there were those curious places of amuse- 
ment called ‘theaters.’ Now I am not absolutely 
positive, but I think the Exfessor said that, at first, 
they used actually to go into the building itself to see 
the play. However, at this particular period, they 
had an odd little instrument which looked like a 
pair of pre-ancient auto goggles with ear pads, 
and a wire connection that enabled them to sit at 
home and see the whole performance, and hear it. 
It was certainly an improvement over the original 
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method of going to the building to see it; 
but still how crude and primitive it all 
seems now. 

“Then there was the old telesmitter for 
letter writing, which queer custom was 
still somewhat in vogue. It was a trans- 
parent slate which lay on the desk. First 
you had to connect up with the party to 
whom you wished to write; and then your 
writing appeared at his end precisely as 
you wrote it. But this really belonged to 
an older era, for the thotsmitter was 
more in use at this time. This consisted of 
a helmet of. the then new metal, razium, 
which was worn while you thought of what 
you wished to say to your friend. The 
polnetic waves radiating from this metal 
carried the thought waves with them, 
and, on coming in contact with your friend’s 
thotsmitter, would lodge and remain there 
until he put it on. As soon as it was 
placed upon his head he would begin 
receiving the thoughts, and in the order 
in which they had been received by the 
instrument. The thotsmitter was then sub- 
jected to a polar maglectic bath and was 
ready for the next message. 

“One of the most eccentric customs was 
that of smoking. The now extinct tobacco 
plant was used. It was burned, and the 
smoke was put up in small, compressed 
tablets. When placed in the mouth these 
tablets were again converted into gaseous 
smoke, which was said to be greatly en- 
joyed by many men. And, as it was put up 
in a variety of flavors, such as cigar, pipe, Havana, 
and so on, I suppose everybody could be satisfied. 

“But perhaps the most remarkable custom of all 
was that of living in houses. Think of it! The 
very idea of having to live only on this one small 
globe is bad enough; when it comes to living on 
only one small part of it—ugh! It is unbearable! 

“All these houses were exactly the same shape and 
size, and fitted into a steel framework. All electric 
and plumbing connections were made with this 
frame, so that when the pneumatic crane lowered 
a house into this framework, everything was in 
perfect working order. When hot weather came 
on, instead of packing up and going to Jupiter as 
we do, they simply notified the express company 
that they wished to move. A pneumatic crane 
would pick up the house by the large hook placed 
at the top for that purpose, and carry it to their 
destination, where it would gently lower it into 
another frame. And all was ready to continue 
‘housekeeping’ (as it was called) as though nothing 
had happened.” 

At this moment Gansat and Nornan arose,saying 
they had an engagement on Saturn for dinner, and, 
as it lacked only an hour till the time, they would 
have to ask to be excused. And Unsol graciously 
offered to postpone the remainder of the interesting 
narrative until some more auspicious occasion. 

H. J. Buackiinge. 
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THEY HAD A DINNER ENGAGEMENT ON SATURN 


By an arrangement made with 
the officials of the Government 
at Washington, D. C., the super- 
visor of the Toiyabe National 
Forest Reserve and the ranch- 
ers who graze stock upon the reserve, Charles P. 
Barnum and Charles Allison, together with their 
riders, have begun the work of catching the wild 
horses that range there in such immense numbers. 
The section where these horses are being corralled 
is in the mountains between Antelope and Monitor 
valleys, about fifty miles southwest of Eureka. 
These are the horses, notes the Eureka Sentinel, 
that the Government was desiring to rid the range of 
by shooting, as it was believed that it was impossible 
to capture them alive. By quickly erecting corrals 
constructed of canvas or woven wire, and carefully 
concealing them from view, the men are successfully 
prosecuting the work. 

The result of the work of Mr. Barnum and his 
associates will no doubt be watched with much 
interest by not only those in the immediate vicinity 
where the animals are being corralled, but in various 
parts of the state where immense herds of these wild 
horses range, and if he has solved the problem of 
successfully trapping them the system will 
undoubtedly be adopted by the ranchers and stock- 
men in Nevada, who are pestered almost beyond 
endurance by these animals’ presence on the ranges. 


Capturing 
Wild Horses 
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MAGNIFICENT DAIRY HERDS WANDER IN 


THE MOUNTAIN PASTURES OF PLACER 


ON BOTH SIDES OF THE TOP-SOIL 


PROLIFIC PLACER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— RICHES ABOVE 


AND BELOW 


GROUND—TREASURE-BEARING ORCHARDS ROOTED IN GOLD-BEARING SOIL 


By GENEVIEVE YOELL PARKHURST 


ERHAPS the most diversified county in the 

state of California from both the standpoints of 
scenery and of resources is Placer. Situated 
obliquely between Nevada county on the northwest 
and El Dorado county on the southeast, it slopes 
gradually from a grain-growing plain through hill 
rolling upon hill, verdant with fruit blooms, up to 
pine-clad forests resting on the laps of snow-topped 
mountains. ‘There does not seem to be any industry 
that does not thrive in some of its districts, and in 
every part of it can be seen hills teeming with the 
fruits of the earth’s surface, while tunneled under- 
neath are mines replete with gold. One can ride 
through miles of orchards, where, if the owner 
desire, he may quarry both black and white granite. 
Just a few miles away are clay pits from which are 
taken all grades of pottery clay, from which are 
made the coarsest piping and the finest porcelain. 
Farther up in the low Sierra the hills are variegated 
with the different shades of green from olive or- 
chards, vineyards and acreages of citrus fruits. 
Higher up still, in the cations of the tallest peaks, 
there are spots where apple trees are thriving; only 
ten years ago this same land had been washed clean 
by the big Toms of the hydraulic miner. 


There is no limit to Placer’s resourcefulness. 
The main reason why it is not more widely settled 
and more densely cultivated is that the old settlers 
lived and accumulated money with so little effort on 
their part that they bought up section after section 
with the result that the land, with the exception of a 
few hundred acres held in reserve by the Govern- 
ment, is in the hands of a few thousand when it is 
capable of supporting tens of thousands. However, 
this is now being done away with, and a younger 
generation has sprung up with progressive ideas, 
and as the country is being opened up to the world, 
settlers are thronging from far and near to partake 
of the fullness that Placer county can offer. 

There are several very prosperous towns on the 
central line of the Southern Pacific, the principal 
ones being Auburn, Colfax, Newcastle and Rose- 
ville. Auburn is the county seat, with a population 
of over twenty-five hundred. Her fine courthouse 
is a splendid advertisement for the county, as every 
bit of material used in its construction, with the 
exception of the copper and iron, was a_ product 
from some one of its districts. The pottery bricks 
came from Lincoln, the granite from Rocklin, and 
the timber from the forests around Colfax and 
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HYDRAULIC MINING IN PLACER COUNTY, WHERE WATER DOES THE WORK OF A MYRIAD MINERS 


Forest Hill. There are two banks in the town, one 
of them with a capitalization of a hundred thousand 
dollars. The high school was built at a cost of 
forty-five thousand dollars, and is considered the 
best equipped in northern California. Auburn is 
chiefly a residence town; many of the wealthy 
citizens of Sacramento have summer homes there 
on account of the cool climate, the average tempera- 
ture being sixty degrees Fahrenheit, with a mean 
and extreme of thirty-eight to ninety-five. Rose- 
ville, which has a population of twenty-seven hun- 
dred, is a freight terminal of the Southern Pacific 
Company, where nine hundred men are employed 
continually. Here is the largest pre-cooling and 





icing plant in the world; it makes two hundred 
and fifty tons of ice each day. There is no longer } 
any danger of the fruit shipped from the county 
spoiling; it can be picked ripe and sent East, 
arriving in perfect condition. Newcastle, Loomis, 
Penryn and Colfax, Dutch Flat and Alta are all 
fruit-shipping towns, Newcastle being the largest 
fruit-shipping town in the state. Lincoln, on a 
branch railroad line, is the home of the largest 
pottery in the West. It is also the central point of 
the grain and vegetable district. Forest Hill, al- 
though not on a railroad line, anticipates one in 
the very near future. A syndicate of southerir 
Californians, realizing the richness of that district, 
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have petitioned the supervisors for an electric road 
franchise which will run from Colfax into the heart 
of the timber and mining section with Forest Hill 
as its stronghold. As the supervisors are favorably 
inclined, and the promoters have agreed to have 
the line in running order four months from the 
granting of the franchise, it is reasonable to state 
that before the end of 1909 Forest Hill will be open 
to railroad traffic. 

Placer’s water supply is endless. Nearly every 
town has its own system, and even as in Auburn, 
where the water belongs to the South Yuba Water 
Company, there are springs and mountain freshets 
which could furnish water to any quantity. And 
quantity is not its only attribute, for, especially in 
the mountain districts, it is as clear as crystal and 
on the hottest days as cool as ice. To show how 
easily water can be procured, a resident of Auburn 
built a home on one of the highest hills in the 
vicinity. Although he could have had water from 
the Auburn supply, he preferred to dig a_ well. 
His friends all ridiculed him and prophesied dire 
disappointment, as the altitude at that spot was 
over fourteen hundred feet. But he paid no 
attention to their jests, and with good reason—he 
struck pure drinking water at twenty-five feet. 
Iowa Hill lake, the reservoir for the mountain 
towns, is fed by freshets of melted snow from the 
high Sierra, and so never-ending is the source, 
that not only is the neighboring country supplied, 
but these same watersheds furnish power for a 
large electric plant which is to carry electricity to 
the greater part of the mining country roundabout. 

The most satisfactory and probably the most 
remunerative pursuit in the county is fruit and 
vegetable farming. A man can go into any of its 
fruit sections with small capital and in a short time, 
with energy, ambition, and a little labor, procure 
an income requiring ten times his capital to bring 
in the overcrowded cities, Unimproved land 
with fruit-producing soil can be had in all 
parts of Placer for from forty to fifty dollars 
an acre. As most of it is timber grown, the 
selling price of the wood pays for the clear- 
ing and plowing of the ground. 
An outlay of four hundred dol- 
lars will buy the best variety 
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of peach, pear or apple trees. While they do not 
bear to any great extent until the third, fourth 
or fifth years, berries, which pay the first 
season, may be planted, so that the land will be 
income-producing the very first year. The soil in 
the fruit region is particularly adapted to peaches 
and pears. It is decomposed granite, and as it is 
in a constant state of disintegration, its fertility 
is perpetual. Wherever the land slopes down into 
swale soil, pears are grown, their roots being more 
capable of absorbing moisture than the peach 
trees and the best part of the fruit industry is that 
since the fruits in Placer ripen a month ahead of 
any other county in the state, there is no danger 
of the growers suffering from an overcrowded 
market. 

Placer county sets the price on choice table 
fruit for the season, the states over. From two 
hundred and fifty-two peach trees between nine 
and ten years old, George L. Threlkel, an old 
resident of the Auburn district, sold sixty tons of 
peaches, the net price for the trees, which covered 
only two acres, being four hundred and _ninety- 
nine dollars. At Colfax Tokay grapes reach the 
highest state of perfection, the vineyardists in that 
part having taken gold medals at the world’s fairs 
of Paris, Chicago and St. Louis. Semi-tropic 
fruits grow readily as the high hills protect them 
from the frosts. On the Spring Valley ranch in 
the southern part of the county are grown the first 
oranges to be shipped out of the state every year, 
ripening in time to be shipped to Australia by the 
tenth of October, just six weeks earlier than the 
southern oranges. Parker Whitney, Jr., the man- 
ager of the ranch, claims that should it be shut off 
from the rest of the world it would be able to pro- 

4 duce everything necessary to human existence, 
% from eggs, vegetables, meat, to wool and flax for 
clothes and leather for shoes. This ranch is typical 

of the county in which it is situated. There 

is nothing but what can be produced 
somewhere in its boundaries. Even olives, 

which are acknowledged by eminent horti- 
culturalists to be one of the most difficult 

crops to gather satisfactory 
returns from, produce abun- 
dantly around Auburn and 






PLACER COUNTY PRODUCED THE MATERIALS FOR HER FINE COURTHOUSE AT AUBURN 
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Loomis, the orchardists there having received gold 
medals at many of the country’s fairs, only escaping 
the grand prize on account of lack of concentration, 
meaning that there was not a_ sufficient acreage 
under cultivation to supply the demand. As for 
vegetables, on the Crosby ranch at Lincoln, from 
about forty acres planted in tomatoes, cucumbers, 
corn, potatoes and melons, the owner realizes an 
income of many thousands a year. He also exports 
oranges ahead of the season, and his corn he sends 
to the San Francisco markets in time for Christmas. 

A very mistaken idea has existed in the last few 
years about the mineral products of the county. 
Instead of the gold supply being exhausted as many 
people have supposed, the mines are as rich as at 
any time since their discovery. While the laws 
affecting hydraulic mining cooled for a time the 
ardor of its prospectors, there are still many of the 
larger channels which produce thousands of dol- 
lars annually, and where many hundreds of men 
are employed year in and year out. These gold 
channels are believed by geologists to be ancient 
river beds which, through some convulsion of 
nature, were filled in, the rivers changing their 
courses. The American river, which with its three 
forks runs all through the upper part of the county, 
is supposed to be one of these primeval rivers. 
The largest of these channel holdings is the Hidden 
Treasure, by far the largest mine in the county, 
although the Mayflower surpasses it in quality. 
Both of these mines have produced millions of 
dollars, and are still paying handsome dividends. 
Along the line of these channels are many points 
or pocket mines, which are continuations of the 
channels but have been cut off from them by the 
present river channels. All through the Forest 
Hill and Colfax-Weimar districts are quartz and 
gravel mines, some owned by private individuals, 
others by corporations. The Annie Laurie mine 
near Colfax, the property of Weimar people, is a 
blue quartz gold mine. It had never been opened 
as the passers-by looked upon the dark blue rock 
as the same slate formation as the rest of the crags 
around. But not so very long ago some Nevada 
experts discovered that it was blue quartz, with the 
result that it is now being extensively worked and 
with returns more than satisfactory. 

Next in importance to gold as a mineral product 
are the white and black granites which are quarried 
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around Rocklin and Penryn. The only other 
quarry in the United States that can boast of such 
a quality of stone is the one producing white and 
black granite in Vermont. It can be found all 
through the soil and along the roadways; even in 
some of the orchards it sends up outcroppings. 
There are thirty quarries near Penryn and Rocklin, 
some of which are owned by Finns and Russians, 
who, not many years ago, were laborers in the 
older quarries, and by dint of careful living saved 
enough to buy and work their own quarries suc- 
cessfully. Some of the handsomest edifices in the 
state of California are built of Placer granite, the 
latest contract of importance is the order by the 
Government for Pearl harbor at Honolulu. And 
taking into consideration the immense amount of 
clay produced from the pits at Lincoln, ard the 
asbestos which is beginning to be found in some 
quantities throughout the county, it would be 
difficult to find an area of the size of Placer county 
with a better mineral productivity. 

In dilating upon the provision made by the county 
for the needs of man, the pleasures which it affords 
his soul must not be forgotten. All up through the 
foothills and higher mountains deer are plentiful, 
as well as quail and dove, and in all of the streams 
and rivers trout and bass abound. Besides the joys 
for the lovers of rod and gun sport, the whole county 
is a feast for the eyes of the beauty worshiper 
with its grass grown hills ever green, watched over 
by sentinel pines which look down on a turf radiant 
with golden bloom, for here is no time of year when 
some wood flower is not opening its heart to the 
loveliness around it. The roads are ideal for 
horseback riding, especially in the mountains, 
where for miles and miles one rides through shady 
canons, fragrant with balsam and laurel and bay, 
and melodious with the call of the oriole and the 
lute notes of the lark. 

And at the eastern end of the county, at the very 
tip-top of the earth it would seem, set among snow- 
clad peaks, is Lake Tahoe, the most beautiful spot 
in the western world. Here throughout the entire 
year shimmers this sapphire sea, voicing in its very 
gentleness the calm grandeur of its surrounding. 
Is it any wonder that to Placer are gradually mi- 
grating the world-tired people of the plains who 
long for the peace and plenty that her hills and 
valleys can afford ? 
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EF Where crouched the dun coyote, where the deer 
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fa) Marked them a footway, northward fared they slow, 
. d ; 
a All with the zeal of Serra’s faith aglow 


Soldier and padre grey, and muleteer— 
Seeking a site their mission walls to rear 
That all the dusky children round might grow 


In grace toward God; when, from the mountains, lo, 





A vast hill-cinctured reach of tide lay near. a 


“Behold!” cried Captain Portola, elate, 
“Saint Francis here our lagging feet hath bent, 
Dominion o’er the wilderness to gain!” al 
Ah, little guessed he of the Golden Gate 5 
And all the power of the Occident 


Watching the East across the brooding main! 
































DISCOVERY OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY BY THE 
PORTOLA EXPEDITION, OCTOBER 31ST, 1769, 


FROM A PAINTING BY ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 
OF SAN FRANCISCO See page 337 














